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With the United Nations Decade of 
Education for Sustainable Development 
(2005-2014) having commenced, 

all countries are being encouraged 

to take progressive steps to integrate 
sustainability into education plans 

at all levels and across all sectors. 
Environmental Education (EE) can 
provide an important bs 
learn and change towards sustainability. 
Creating opportunities for EE within 
the further and higher education 
curricula, however, is one of the biggest 


to reflect, 


challenges. 


Change towards sustainability in 

this sector requires more than just 
rethinking education plans or curricula. 
Ultimately, learning for sustainability 
has implications for the core of the 
institutional culture, influencing the 
decisions, management procedures 

and research actions of the further and 
higher education sector (see Boxes 

5.1 and 5.2). The large scale changes 


required may explain the struggle this 
sector has experienced in engaging with 
sustainability. Instead it has focused 

on undertaking sustainability research 
for changing community thinking and 
practice rather than changing itself. 


A handful of initiatives do exist 

in Australian further and higher 
education institutions’ but these 
focus on single projects to address 
sustainability, as opposed to taking 

a more systemic view of learning 

and change across the institution. 
Some projects have taken the form of 
initiatives to ‘green’ the campus which 
include environmental management 


and awareness raising programs and 


target issues such as water conservation, 
energy efficiency and waste reduction’. 
As a result of these and other projects, 
environmental and sustainability 
concepts are making their way into 
some courses and training packages. 

In addition, some leading institutions 
have illustrated their commitment to 
sustainability by signing agreements, 
such as the Talloires Declaration? and 
the Australian Ecological Development 
Charter* (see Box 5.3). 


The broader notion of sustainability 

has only recently come to the forefront 
of campus management, with the most 
ies establis 


innovative universi hing 
sustainability policies. This has resulted 
in a further broadening of focus to 
include programs such as alternative 
transport programs", sustainable 
campus programs"! and green 
purchasing protocols'?. While this is 
evidence that universities are improving 
their environmental performance, 
generally they have not used an 
approach that addresses sustainability 
in an integrated fashion. For education 
institutions to more deeply address 
sustainability there is a need to link 
campus management to research, 
curriculum and administrative practice, 
such that sustainability is embedded 
across every aspect of institutional 
operations in a synergistic way. 


m Box 5.1 
Challenges of Sustainability 


“The crisis we face is first and foremost one of 
the mind, perception, and values; hence, it is 
a challenge to those institutions presuming to 
shape minds, perceptions, and values.’ 


Orr (1994, p.27) 


“One of the great challenges of the 
21 


ntury for institutions of higher 


education is training professionals who are 
critical of the present-day development 

of our society and capable of acting in 
favour of more sustainable development. 
Therefore, universities have to work from 
all perspectives... to promote teaching and 
research programmes that provide solutions 
to the present problem.’ 


Geli De Ciurana (2001, p.3) 


m Box 5.2 
Today Shapes Tomorrow 


“The foundations of sustainable development 
are built on the way we think, the values we 
hold and the decisions we make. It cannot 
depend on just the technology available to us, 
the nature of our environment, or the policy 
instruments at our disposal. A public which 

is educated about the need for sustainable 
development is essential to achieving 
sustainable development.” 


Department of the Environment and Heritage 
(1999, p.25) 
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= Box 5.3 
Sustainability Commitments 


Australian universities and colleges exhibit 
varying levels of commitment to sustainability, 
which can be categorised as follows: 


1. Signing Declarations and Charters 
Several universities have signed agreements 
committing to change for sustainability. 
These declarations demonstrate an ‘in 
principle’ commitment, which are yet to 
be put into practice. 


2. ‘Greening the Campus’ 
Greening the campus through 
environmental management systems and 
awareness-raising programs are common 
features at this level of commitment. 
However these initiatives rarely address 
sustainability issues (eg, sustainable 
consumption) within the campus. or 
are resourced and supported to their full 
potential, 


3. Curriculum Innovation vs Integration 
Some universities and colleges are taking 
steps to integrate environmental and 
sustainability content into the existing 
curriculum®. However, learning for 
sustainability requires a fundamental 
change, not only in what we learn, but 
how we learn it’, It calls for curriculum 
innovation rather than integration. This 
requires the professional development of 
teaching staff. 


4, Institutional Change 
Whole-of-institution change for 
sustainability in the further and higher 
education sector is rare®. It encompasses 
professional, curriculum and organisational 
development engaging every dimension 
of the university or college in change for 
sustainability? 


The commitments outlined above are 
explored in greater details within this volume. 
Examples of good practice at each level are 
documented 


= Box 5.4 
International Teacher Education 
Initiatives in Learning for 
Sustainability 


In 1992, the Rio de Janeiro “Earth Summit 
called for formal education to reorient towards 
sustainable development. Although higher 
education has received some attention, the 
major focus has been on teacher education 
initiatives and resources'>. Key initiatives to 
promote learning for sustainability approaches 
to teacher education include: 


© ‘The Environmental Educators Initiative for 
China’ is a joint initiative of WWF China, 
BP China and the Ministry for Basic 
Education. This initiative is a professional 
development program for teacher 
educators and lecturers which is supported 
by a network and resource centres!®, 


@ The New Zealand Ministry of Education's 
‘Environmental Education Professional 
Development Program’, is a national teacher 
education program that has trained over 
40 teacher educators to provide in-service 
training for teachers throughout the 
country!7, 


The online and CD-ROM based 
multimedia teacher education program, 
“Teaching and Learning for a Sustainable 
Future'® was developed by UNESCO 
and Griffith University as a demonstration 
project for adaptation and translation 
to suit local educational and cultural 
contexts”, 


© The online and CD-Rom 
- ‘Sustainability and Education’ assists 
tertiary educators in incorporating 
sustainability into teaching and learning. 
This has been developed by Swinburne 
University’s National Centre for 
Sustainability?®. 


Also see Volume 1 of this series for further 
information. 


Whilst the approach take 


integrate sustainability int ther 
and higher education ins 1S 
would vary from campus ipus, 


a sustainable institution « 
be identified if it display: 


following critical dimen; 


è mission statement exp 
ongoing commitment 
sustainability; 


© concepts and practices 
sustainability are inco! 1 
into all academic disci; 
(including teaching, p! nal 
development and facul 
student research); 


@ there is a conscious rece 1 of 
the role the institution į 1 its 
social and ecological sys 


@ knowledge of sustainabi 1 
critical concern in the hi 


tenure and promotional ns; 
@ sustainable policies and pı s 

are adhered to for operatic 

building and site managen ind 
@ institutional support and es 

are present that support the social 

capital of the staff and students as 


well supporting the sustainability 
functions of the university. 


Creating the fundamental changes 
that are needed to promote and 
address sustainability issues within 
an institution as a whole is a complex 
and ambitious task, which may 
explain why few institutions in this 
sector are addressing sustainability 

in a comprehensive way. Some argue 
that addressing the core institutional 
culture is critical to reorienting 

the further and higher education 
sector towards sustainability". 
Encouragingly, it can bee seen that 
current initiatives are making inroads 
within a sector which is sometimes 
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renowned for its reluctance to follow 
social trends. 


Multiplier Effect 

Further and higher education 
institutions play an important role not 
only in shaping the way we think, but 
lso in educating the next generation 
of decision-makers, such as business 
leaders and government executives. 
[hey are also critical as they are the 
main training centres of key multipliers 
such as educators and the core of the 
teaching profession itself. 


It is estimated there are 60 million 
teachers in the world, and the majority 
have been trained through higher 
education?". Universities have huge 
potential to reorient the formal 
education sector, and wider society in 
turn, towards sustainability. They create 
teacher education curriculum, train 
new teachers and provide professional 
development for practicing teachers*? 
(see Volume 2 of this series?*), 


However, presently there are limited 
opportunities for teachers to learn 

for sustainability. Some progressive 
international organisations and 
governments are attempting to address 
this need? (see Box 5.4). 


Learning for sustainability approaches 
to EE in further education also have 
the potential to catalyse change in 
other community, industry and 
business sectors. Educating workers 

at para-professional, technical and 
trade levels for sustainability through 
Vocational Education and Training 
(VET) represents a major opportunity. 


Australian Government Policy 
National and state policies inform the 
sustainability agenda in the further and 
higher education sector. Key policy 
documents illustrate the increasing 
priority afforded to sustainability by 
the Australian governments at federal 
and state levels. These policies include 


the ‘National Strategy for Ecologically 
Sustainable Development’, the 
‘National Action Plan for Environmental 
Education for a Sustainable Future, 
and more recently, state sustainability 
strategy documents such as Western 
Australia’s ‘Hope for the Future’ 7 

and Victorias ‘Our Environment, 

Our Future’ *. These strategies 
provide a framework for a range of 
other government policies and guide 
government efforts and expenditure 
in sustainability and education which 


supports it. 


Where state-wide Environmental 
Education plans, policies and 
statements exist, they tend to focus 
more strongly on primary and 
secondary education, with little 
attention paid to further and higher 
education. However, the New 

South Wales EE plan ‘Learning for 
Sustainability’ ® does outline specific 
actions for VET providers and tertiary 
education institutions, although these 
are not mandatory and are adhered to 
on a voluntary basis (see Box 5.5) 


It is the Australian Government 
Department of Education, Science 
and Training (DEST) that administers 
Australia’s higher education policy. The 
Australian National Training Authority 
(ANTA):, a national statutory body, 
provides strategic direction and 

a framework for the policies and 
operations of VET (see Box 5.8). It’s 
national strategy ‘Shaping our Future’ 
establishes a vision and the long 

term goals for further education and 
specifically identifies the contribution 
of VET to sustainable communities” 
(see Box 5.6). 


DEST has identified sustainability 
as a priority for research®®. Much of 
the research in sustainability is often 
carried out by the Collaborative 
Research Centres, some of which 
have education and communication 


m Box 5.5 
Learning for Sustainability 


The NSW learning for sustainability strategy 
outlines actions for VET providers and 
universities. 


Action 38 ‘VET providers are to be encouraged 
to include relevant environmental content in 
the courses and programs they offer.’ 


NSW Government (2002, p.36) 


Action44 ‘NSW Universities are to be 
encouraged to expand the number of places 
ayailable in environmental education courses 
and make environmental electives readily 
accessible to those in other programs.” 


NSW Government (2002, p.38) 


m Box 5.6 
Shaping the Future of VET 


“Shaping our Future: Australia’s National 
Strategy for Vocational Education and Training 
2004-20105 establishes long-term objectives 
for the VET system, It is developed by the 
Australian National Training Authority, the 
national statutory body established to provide 
a framework for all VET providers. The 
vision of the national strategy is: 


e ‘VET works for Australian businesses 
making businesses internationally 
competitive; 


e VET works for people giving Australia 
world-class skills and knowledge; and 


VET works for communities building 
inclusive and sustainable communities.” 


ANTA (2004, p.1) 
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Key Stakeholders in Higher Education 


Higher Education incorporates universities 
throughout Australia, which are established 
or recognised under State or Territory 
legislation, 


e The Australian Government Department 
of Education, Science and Training (DEST) 
is the primary funding body for higher 
education?®, Universities are increasingly 
seeking funds from other sources, including 
business and industry, the wider community 
and overseas interests, 


@ The formal governing of each Australian 
university is undertaken by the Council, 
Senate or Board of Governors, presided 
over by a Chancellor elected by the 
members of the governing body. Sectors 
represented include government, industry, 
the wider community, academic staff, 
graduates and students. 


@ The chief executive authority rests with 
the Vice-Chancellor, who is accountable to 
the Council, Senate or Board of Governors 
and is responsible for the academic and 
administrative operation of the institution. 


© In most Australian universities, the 
Vice-Chancellor is supported by three or 
four Deputy Vice-Chancellors (DVC). 
Each DVC is responsible for one of the core 
operations of universities; teaching, research 
and administration, Often, management of 
campus operations and internationalisation 
also forms part of their portfolios. 


Australian Universities are responsible 


for maintaining the quality of their own 
academic standards, which is independently 
verified every five years by the Australian 
Universities Quality Agency. 


Australian Universities 

Quality Agency (AUQA)” 

AUQA operates independently of governments 
and the higher education institutions under 
the direction of a Board of Directors. AUQA is 
responsible for: 


© Conducting quality audits of self- 
accrediting Australian higher education 
institutions and State and Territory 
Government higher education accreditation 
authorities on a five yearly cycle; 


@ Providing public reports on the outcomes 
of these audits; 


© Commenting on the criteria for the 
recognition of new universities and 
accreditation of non-university higher 
education awards, as a result of 
information obtained during the audits of 
institutions; and 


Reporting on the relative standards and 
international standing of the Australian 
higher education system and its quality 
assurance processes, as a result of 
information obtained during the audit 
process. 


programs, These are opp ies 
to broaden learning for 
sustainability approache 


Ultimately, governance « 
universities rests at the s ja 


and this has important i ons 
for how sustainability is d. 
In practice, the degree o! 
involvement in institutii cy 
is minimal. Universiti ən 
an autonomous basis an p 


their own policies and ol 

VET differs in that the s 
governments align their r 
policy and funding arran 

with a national strategy 


financial agreements are ed 
with a national statutory 
- the Australian Nationa! g 


Authority (ANTA). AN'I 


responsibilities will be sul 


within the Australian Gov nt 
Department of Education e 
and Technology after July see 
Box 5.8). 

Stakeholders in Decision-M -ng 
Further and higher educatio th 
have distinctly different gove- ance 


structures. There are also dille snt 
stakeholder groups aligned wir 
these structures (see Boxes 5. 

and 5.8). In addition to this, 
each institution will have its own 


management frameworks for theit 
numerous staff members. 


The complexity of these 
institutional arrangements 

makes change for sustainability 
problematic. For even less 
challenging issues, decisions must 
follow the established bureaucratic 
procedure. 


Furthermore, some argue that 
the resolution of sustainability 
issues requires a broader process 
of stakeholder engagement”. 
Other stakeholders such as 
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rudent associations, professional 
ganisations, industry and 
nployers, as well as the wider 
ymmunity stakeholders need to 
c involved to inform changes for 
ustainability*”. These factors make 
or lengthy, complex decision- 
naking processes and can cause 
»roblems in implementing change 
or sustainability, 


international Developments in 
Learning for Sustainability 
nternationally, sustainability 
is becoming an integral part of 
orward-looking higher education 
nstitutions and many institutions 
ire linking learning and innovation 
to sustainability*. This is reflected 
by over 1,000 university leaders, 
residents and vice-chancellors 
igning agreements that commit 
r institutions to change towards 
istainability. International 
»rganisations and initiatives, such as 
niversity Leaders for a Sustainable 
Future, International Association 
of Universities and the Global 
Higher Education for Sustainability 
Partnership reflect the growing 
interest and activity in this area (see 
Box 5.9). 


‘The experiences of the last 15 

years have shown that signing 
sustainability charters, involvement 
in efforts to ‘green’ the campus or 
curriculum will not necessarily lead 
to change towards sustainability. 
While innovative individuals and 
groups working in the local context 
can achieve changes towards 
sustainability, real and lasting 
achievements for sustainability are 
dependent on successful cultural 
change across the whole of the 
institution®*, 


On the international stage, there 
are a number of government-led 
initiatives focusing on innovation, 


= Box 5.8 


Key Stakeholders in Vocational Education and Training 


Vocational education and training (VET) 

is the largest provider of post-compulsory 
education in Australia*®. The bulk of VET 
programs are delivered by Technical and 
Further Education (TAFE) institutes, in 
addition to Adult and Community Education 
providers and private registered training 
organisations. 


Australian National Training Authority 
ANTA is the national government statutory 
authority charged with providing the strategic 
policy and financial framework for vocational 
education and training. ANTA reports 

to a Board, which consists of 4 industry 
representatives. This Board advises the 
Ministerial Council (MINCO) of Australian 
Government, state and territory Ministers 
responsible for vocational education and 
training on: 


National VET Policy, strategy, priorities, 
goals and objectives nationally; and 


e VET plans, which states and territories 
develop each year, These plans detail how 
national priorities, goals and objectives will 
be met. 


One of ANTA’s key roles is the development, 
management and promotion of the National 
‘Training Framework (NTF) administered by 
state and territory training authorities. 


© The NTF includes Training Packages, 
the Australian Qualifications Framework 
(AQF) and the Australian Quality Training 
Framework (AQTF), a set of nationally 
agreed standards for assuring the quality of 
VET services nationwide; and 


© Training organisations must be registered 
under the AQTF in order to deliver, 
assess and issue Australian Qualifications 
Framework (AQF) qualifications. 


From July 2005, the role and responsibilities 
of ANTA will be subsumed by the Australian 
Government Department of Education, 
Science, and Training. 


== ee eee 


Industry Training Advisory Boards 
Industry Training Advisory Boards (ITABs) 
are national and state industry bodies 

that provide information to government 
on industry training demand. At present, 
Industry Skills Councils are progressively 
replacing ITABs at the National level. 


Industry Skills Councils 

ANTA is in the process of establishing ten 
Industry Skills Councils which will have two 
main purposes. 


To provide accurate industry intelligence to 
VET regarding current and future skill 
needs and training requirements. 


© To support the development, 
implementation and continuous 
improvement of quality, nationally 
recognised training products and services. 


To date, eight Industry Skills Councils have 
been announced to focus on a range of 

skill areas: Agri-Food; Community Services 
and Health; Construction and Property 
Services; ElectroComms and EnergyUtilities; 
Innovation and Business; Resources and 
Infrastructure; Services; and Transport and 
Logistics’. 


Industry Associations 

ANTA identifies four key industry 
associations, which have direct input into 
their VET framework: 


Australian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry (ACCI); 


Australian Council of Trade Unions 


(ACTU); 
Australian Industry Group (AIG); 
© Business Council of Australia (BCA). 


State and Territory Training Governments 
Although ANTA provides the broad strategic 
direction for VET, state and territory 
governments remain the largest funders 

of VET and (via their respective training 
authorities) set state-wide policy and 
planning priorities and allocate funding to 
RTOs via profile agreements and contracts, 
within the context of annual VET plans 
negotiated with ANTA. 
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m Box 5.9 
Global Higher Education 


for Sustainability Partnership 
(GHESP) 


Networking and partnerships have proven to 
be successful in sharing examples and lessons 
of good practice and promoting their adoption 
within other programs. The GHESP is a 
prime example of networking and information 
sharing ar the international scale. 


The objectives of the GHESP include**: 


To promote better understanding and more 
effective implementation of strategies for 
the incorporation of sustainability within 
higher education institutions; 


To undertake a global review and 
assessment of progress in making 
sustainability a key focus of curriculum, 
research, outreach and operations of higher 
education institutions; and 


© To identify and share effective strategies, 
models and best practices for promoting 
higher education learning for sustainability. 


iew of Environmental Education and its Contribution 


ility in Australia: Further and Higher Education 


mostly in higher educa 
m Box 5.10 
International Higher Education 
Initiatives in Learning for 
Sustainability 


learning for sustainabil 
Box 5.10). These initia 
insightful examples to 
further and higher edu 
ee anal ue regarding steps that it c 
ustainable Development cation Fee ies 
Panel and Higher Education Partnership progress learning for s 
for Sustainability 
The UK Department of the Environment, 
Transport and Regions formed the 
Sustainable Development Education Panel 
to consider education for sustainability issues 
and make recommendations to government 
for change across multiple sectors**. The 
Panel has set a goal that by 2010 all UK 
further and higher education institutions 
will have staff fully trained in sustainability 
and provide relevant learning opportunities 
to students. The Panel has also established 
the Higher Education Partnership for 
Sustainability (HEPS) initiative, which 
encourages collaboration between institutions 
engaging with sustainability. 


New Zealand Tertiary Education Strategy 
This Strategy was released by the NZ 
Government in 2002 and sets the overall 
direction for higher education. The strategy 
includes six national development objectives, 
including sustainability. The need for relevant 
research and the development of skills to enable 
all New Zealanders to address sustainability 
issues is identified as a critical priority”. 


South African Environmental Learning 
Across National Qualifications Framework 
The South African Framework was 

produced by the National Government 

in 2001 to provide guidance to a range of 
education institutions. It is an open-ended 
Qualifications Framework, which embraces 
a broader view of environmental learning 

to incorporate not only the biophysical but 
also the cultural and aesthetic aspects of 

the human environment, The Framework 
emphasises that environmental learning 
should be addressed in the development of all 
standards and qualifications, including those 
of further and higher education®*, 


owards 


e 


ffer 
stralian 
sector 
ake to 
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The EE Exper lence in Further and Hi 
Education: Fre m Principles to Pract 


h has been written regarding EE 
ustainability in higher education, 
le the body of knowledge relating 
urther education is less well 
veloped. However, both elements 
this sector demonstrate low levels 
ngagement with learning for 
rainability in practice, 


derstandings of the term 
tainability’ and ‘learning for 


tainability’ vary considerably across 
further and higher education 
tor highlighting that these are 


w concepts and that there are no 
mmon agreed goals. It has been 
cognized that there is a need for 
itical reflection’ and discussion of 
he concept particularly with regard 
to its relationship to, and implications 
for, participants and stakeholders in 
Vocational Education and Training 
(VET). The development of shared 
understandings and consistent 
approaches is also required in the 
further and higher education sector. 


‘This document provides a snapshot of 
the current context and documents the 
JE experience in further and higher 
education. A number of key themes 


are identified to assist in constructing 
a picture of current approaches to 
sustainability in this sector and needs 
for moving forward. Although all 
themes are relevant across the further 
and higher education sector, the initial 
four themes of this document give a 
bias to University examples as these 
are well documented. The final three 
themes, which are of greater relevance 
to VET, provide examples and expand 
upon issues relating specifically to 
further education. All the themes are 
inextricably linked and need to be read 
in conjunction®: 


i) Learning from Greening 
the Campus; 


ii) Learning for Sustainability 
in the Curriculum; 


iii) Declarations of Commitment 
to Sustainability; 


iv) Institutional Learning for Change; 
v) The Changing Nature of Work; 
vi) Generic Skills; and 


vii) Competency Based Training. 
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m Box 5.11 
Australian Examples of ‘Greening 
the Campus’ Initiatives 


Tree Planting 

With the help of community groups, 
Newcastle University fa 
staff have replanted a large portion of the 
Callaghan Campus‘. 


ities management 


Waste Recycling 

ANU runs a waste program that recycles 
a number of products, including paper, 
cardboard, commingled glass and plastic, 
computers, and construction waste”. 


Water Recycling and Retention 

In 2001, Monash University introduced 
an irrigation water recycling scheme for 
their hockey fields. Irrigation run off water 
is captured at the edges of the field and 
redirected into a storage tank to be re-used 
for irrigation when required™*. 


Stormwater Management 

ANU has established a stormwater 
management scheme by installing sediment 
traps in areas identified as posing the most 
risk to the environment”. 


Energy and Greenhouse 

Gas Emission Reduction 

A number of universities across Australia 
have implemented the Green Office energy 
reduction program, This involves campaigns 
to reduce energy consumption and reduce 
waste production. Monash University® 
originally implemented this program in 2000 
and a number of other universities have 
followed suit, including UNSW*', ANUS 
and Melbourne University®?. 


Awareness Raising Campaigns 

UNSWitch is an energy efficiency awareness 
raising campaign at UNSW. This campaign 
encourages staff and students to reduce 
their energy consumption by switching off 
computers, lighting and heating when not 


in use®*. 


Sustainability in practice has been 
interpreted by many in Australian 
universities and VET institutions as 
‘greening the campus’. Sustainability 
initiatives focus on improving the 
environmental performance of 
campus operations* which consist 

of reorienting practices within 
buildings and grounds so as to reduce 
environmental impact and minimise 
operational costs (see Box 5.11) . In 
order to achieve this many universities 
and some VET institutions have 
adopted environmental management 
systems*; engaged in ‘ecological foot- 
printing’ and ‘eco-auditing’* exercise: 
and/or implemented environmental 


awareness raising programs?’ amongst 
staff and students. 


The literature on learning for 
sustainability approaches to education 


specifically advocates the linking 


of campus greening initiatives to 
curriculum change for sustainability“. 
The advantage of linking greening 
initiatives and curriculum change is 
that it allows for both a practical and 
conceptual unders 


anding of learning 
for sustainability approaches for 
students and staff. This linkage has been 
demonstrated as being easily integrated 
through the observations of lan Thomas 
at RMIT“. A handful of Australian 
universities are beginning to adopt a 
more holistic approach and are making 
the connection between campus, 
administration and curriculum change. 
However, much work remains to embed 
learning for sustainability approaches 

to Environmental Education across the 
whole of institutions (see Box 5.12). 
The reality is that further and higher 


education institutions are o! 
beginning to wrestle with t nges 


of sustainability in the cam) 


Approaches to Campus G x 
Campus greening program 
1960s and 1970s originally 
small-scale initiatives - the 


don 
n of 
clean, green spaces within ipus 
being one example. Enviro il 
concepts such as water cor on 
were later addressed, folloy 

the establishment of a broa ge 


of programs addre: 


ing isst 
as waste recycling”, storm) 
management, energy usc 
greenhouse gas reduction 

programs® (see Box 5.11). 


More recently, environmen! 


management systems (EMS been 


established and technical pro res 
such as eco-auditing”’ have b 
conducted to assess environmental 
impact. Ecological foot-printing is also 
increasingly being adopted’!. Using a 
broader approach than environmental 


auditing, ecological footprinting 


deals with sustainability concepts. It 
extends environmental assessment 
to encompass the total impacts of 
the products and services used by 


universities and colleges” 


These most recent approaches to 


campus greening are characterised by 


the use of environmental management 
tools and measures to enhance the 
environmental performance of campus 


operations. There is a broad range of 


such tools available for this purpose 
(see Table 5.1). Many of them focus 


on increasing the resource efficiency 
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fable 5.1 


fools for Greening the Campus 
idapted from TEFMA (2004, unpublished) 


ool Type 


uilding 
sting Tool 


nagement and 
porting Systems 


Energy 


Management Tools 


Ecological 
Footprinting®” 


Life Cycle 
Analysis Tools 


Description of Tools Available 


© Green Star Environmental Rating System developed by Green Building Council of Australia’®, 


© Australian Building Greenhouse Rating provides a national approach to benchmarking the greenhouse performance of buildings 
and tenanci 


© Green Globe 21 is a benchmarking and certification program based on Agenda 217°. 


o National Australian Built Environment Rating System is performance-based rating system developed by Australian Government 
Department of Environment and Heritage in consultation with industry and stakeholder groups’. 


© Basix is the Building Sustainability Index which is an assessment tool used by development applicants to make sure new homes 
meet the NSW Government's standards®®. 


Management Systems and Certification Schemes provide a framework for identifying and managing risks and establish clear 
processes for planning, implementation and reviewing of performance*!. These include: 


© ISO 14001 Environmental Management System. 
© ISO 9000 Quality Management Systems. 
© AS4801 Occupational Health and Safety Management System. 


Accountability and Reporting Frameworks include: 


© Global Reporting Initiative (GRI) is the most widely adopted reporting framework for measuring and reporting an 
organisation's environment, resource and social position*?. 


© AccountAbility 1000 Series was developed to complement the GRI by addressing the need for organisations to integrate their 
stakeholder engagement process into daily activities’. 


© Triple Bottom Line reporting. 


© CSIRO Energy Express’ - A Software Program to manage energy load designed for use by engineers and architects. 
© E-Bench*> A program to manage energy consumption. 


© Greenhouse Challenge Program*® is a program to reduce energy use. 


© The Eco-Footprint Calculator*® is a tool which individuals or organisations can use to calculate the size of their impact on the 
earths resources. 


© LCAid makes life cycle assessment information more accessible to other practitioners to make more complete environmental 
assessments®, 


© LCA Design developed by the CRC for Construction Innovation provides a database of environmental impact of building 
components and materials®. 


© Sima Pro is designed to collect, analyse and monitor the environmental performance of products and. services". 


© LISA (LCA in Sustainable Architecture) identifies key environmental issues in construction and provides a tool for evaluating 
environmental aspects of building design”. 


© EcoSpecifier is an extensive resource ‘knowledge base’ on products & materials, and provides knowledge and training on best 
Í fi i RIRA A 
practice sustainable materials and product specification and design”®. 
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m Box 5.12 
Barriers to Change 


Barriers to change cover a broad range 
of issues which include a lack of interest 
and commitment towards sustainability 
initiatives; misconceptions or confusion 
about the topic of sustainability; a lack 
of reward or recognition for innovation 
and change; a lack of financial support 
for resources and training; and a lack of 
experience working across disciplines. 


These and other barriers to change have been 
distilled down to three key areas: 


o A lack of culture of value or priority given 
to greening and sustainability; 


© A lack of organisational and resource 
support for staff; and 


© A lack of training for academic staff. 


Thomas (2004, p.39) 
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m Box 5.13 
Building Sustainability 
Workshop” 


TEEMA held a workshop at Macquarie 
University in July 2004. Its objective was 

to enhance the knowledge and capacity of 
facilities management staff to incorporate 
sustainability principles in campus 
management. The workshop provided an 
opportunity for tertiary facilities management 
staff to share their knowledge and experiences 
of sustainability initiatives. 


m Box 5.14 
Criteria for Establishing 
Successful Sustainability 


Initiatives” 


© Build positive relationships with 


stakeholders; 


Obtain institutional commitment 
- financial support, staff time, information 
access, public statements of commitment 
and policy are crucial to a long-term 
strategy; 


© Involve staff throughout all stages; and 


© Maximise educational benefits by involving 
students, 
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of buildings through energy and 

water conservation. Some of the 

more advanced tools deal with the 
concept of life cycle analysis (LCA), 
which takes a more holistic view of 
environmental impacts. This represents 
a progression from ‘reduce and reuse’ 
measures towards addressing the need 
to ‘redesign’ more fundamentally, and 
can be utilised by universities as a more 
systemic approach. 


Some universities and colleges 
complement environmental 
management programs with awareness 
raising campaigns targeted at staff 

and students’. These campaigns are 
designed to provide information 
relating to the consequences of 
unsustainable behaviour in the hope 
that such information will lead to 

a change in behaviour in the target 
audience”. However information alone 
is insufficient to enable lasting change 
(see Box 5.12). ‘Critical reflection’ on 
current unsustainable practice and 
capacity building for change is required 
to embed sustainability more deeply in 
institutional practice’. An educational 
campaign supported by institutional 
commitment via policy, governance 
structure and an operational system, 
will more readily lead to the desired 
outcome of a sustainable campus. 


Staff Development 

Facilities management staff are 

usually given the responsibility for 
planning and implementing campus 
environmental management plans. 
Traditionally, staff have had little 
training in the environmental field, 
although more recently, new positions, 
such as environmental projects officer 
or sustainability coordinator, have been 
created in a number of universities”. 
People employed in these roles develop 
and manage specific environmental 
projects aimed at improving the 
campus environment. 


The Tertiary Education Facilii 
Management Association (I'l ) 
is attempting to build the cap oF 
facilities staff to address sustai ty. 
It is the peak university facili: 
management body in Australi 

New Zealand. TEFMA identi 
sustainability as a key focus o 

work and actively aims to pro 
sustainability throughout the 
Australasian facilities manag 

tertiary education sector’. | | \ 
held a workshop on ‘Buildin 


Sustainability’ in 2004 (see | 13). 
TEFMA are also developing urce 
to assist their members with sing 
sustainability in their roles. 

‘Guide to Incorporating Sust ty 
into Facilities Management” es 
on the environmental man: it 
tools that are available for p ance 
measurement and enhancer these 
tools are valuable mechanis 

assessing campus greening | ves, 
however they do not broad 

scope of campus greening | | 
environmental managemen! erns. 
Andrew Nixon has reviewed ¢ 

campus sustainability assessmci 
process in a bid to provide a tl retical 


and practical basis for education 
institutions undertaking campu 
sustainability initiatives”. He has 
identified a number of key criteria for 
establishing successful sustainability 
initiatives (see Box 5.14). This study 
addresses the broader notion of 


sustainability and emphasises the 
importance of a whole of institution 
approach that engages multiple 
stakeholders and maximises the 
potential these programs offer in 
learning for sustainability. 


Engaging Stakeholders 

in Improving Practice 

Academic and administrative staff, as 
well as students, need to play a part in 
moving education institutions towards 
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ability. Inclusive approaches 

he benefit of embedding change 
stainability more deeply in every 
t of the institution's operations. 
ilso increase the efficacy of 
ability programs. Engaging all 
holders develops a broad base of 
rship and support for change’. 


Australia there area number of 
tives that involve both students 
taff in enhancing environmental 


mes and reducing operational 
Few of these programs, however, 

che notion of sustainability 
ling aspects of sustainable 
nption (see Box 5.15). 


nitiatives adopt a collaborative 
ich to encourage stakeholder 
ment and build a sense of shared 
sibility in making environmental 
vements. This practice is aligned 
istainability as advocated by the 
d Nations’ Active student, staff 
| as community participation 
iccessfully achieved in an 
wditing initiative of a progressive 
ish University, Universidad 
noma de Madrid (see Box 5.16). 
iteresting element of this program 
its integration into the curriculum 
ting in greater commitment to 
campus change and better qualified 
graduates, Multi-stakeholder 
participation in change programs such 
as this addresses an important principle 
of sustainability, The next challenge 
for such initiatives is to address 
sustainability in both the issues they 
address and the approach they take to 
resolving them. 


Greening the Campus Supply Chain 

A growing number of progressive 
institutions, such as Monash 
University, are asking their suppliers 
to improve their environmental 
practice's, In this context, the 
supply chain includes a wide range of 
on-campus commercial services such 


as catering, retail and recreational 
facilities. Independent providers run 
many of these campus services so the 
responsibility for their environmental 
practice does not fall under university 
or college management. 


Campus services employ large 
numbers of staff, provide food 

and drink to a large portion of the 
university population everyday and 
produce significant amounts of waste. 
Macquarie University is taking steps 
to address this area and has recently 
worked with a sustainability consultant 
to improve the practice of its student 
recreation and catering services 
through a learning for sustainability 
approach (see Box 5.17). 


More needs to be done to embed 
sustainability principles within 
campus commercial services. Sarah 
Hammond Creighton" identifies a 
wide range of actions that can be taken 
by on-campus service providers to aid 
the greening of the campus, including 
the selection and preparation of food 
and the handling of waste. She goes on 
to explore issues more closely aligned 
with the principles of sustainability, 
including the opportunity that on- 
campus food service providers have to 
improve health, reduce environmental 
impacts and educate students. She 
reinforces the need to engage and 
educate multiple stakeholder groups 

in order to embed sustainability more 
deeply in the practice of every aspect of 
higher education institutions'™. 


Forming Collaborative Networks 

on Campus Greening 

Increasing recognition of the 
sustainability agenda and the 
proliferation of campus greening 
programs in Australian universities has 
led to the development of networks 
intended to provide a forum for the 
exchange of universities’ experiences. 
The establishment of collaborative 


m Box 5.15 
Environmental Programs 
Engaging Staff and Students”, 


ANU Interhall Environmental Program 
ANU has recently implemented an ‘interhall’ 
environmental program, which aims to 
provide non-formal education to hall 
residents to raise environmental awareness 
and green the halls’ environment!" 


‘These programs have been successful 

in building awareness for resource 

efficiency. This has resulted in incremental 
improvements in financial and environmental 
performance. 


The next step will be to seek more profound 
changes in practice, which challenge 
unsustainable behaviour. This will require 
deeper, ‘critical reflection’ on professional 
and residential practice that would reveal 
the more systemic factors perpetuating 
unsustainable behaviour. 


Green Office Program 

‘This program encompasses a ten-point plan 
focusing on resource efficiency in campus 
offices. It has been implemented at a number 
of universities across Australia including 
ANU, UNSW, Monash and Sydney 
University 
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m Box 5.16 
Environmental Management Plans 


“The elaboration and achievement of 
environmental management plans need 

to be based on the involvement and active 
contribution of every person who works, 
studies and/or resides in this environment... 
Involvement can set in motion EE processes 
for those who take part in it. Direct 
intervention in decision-making and 
cooperation in every action becomes an 
educational process that tends to commit 
students and teachers to their centre's 
sustainable development.’ 


Calvo, Benayas & Gutierrez (2002, p.96) 
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m Box 5.17 
Business Planning as Learning for 


Sustainability 


Students At Macquarie (SAM) is the recreation 
and service provider at Macquarie University, 
Sydney. SAM has a vision to establish: 


*...a reputation of providing services of quality 
and relevance to the campus community, in 
an environmentally, socially and culturally 
responsible manner.’ 


Students at Macquarie (2003, p.1) 


In 2003, SAM brought in a sustainability 
consultant to run a staff workshop in order to 
define sustainability in relation to their services 
and envision SAMs future direction. This 
EcoSteps workshop integrated the strategic 
planning process with a process of learning 

for sustainability and led to the development 
of a business plan based on the principles of 
sustainability!°°. 


m Box 5.18 
ACTS Objectives 


ACTS members include environmental 
managers, facilities staff, academic staff and 
students representing nearly every university 
in Australia, The objectives of ACTS are to: 


Link individuals across Australian 
universities and TAFE who share the same 
environmental management imperatives; 


© Share existing experience in best practice 
university environmental management 
and encourage the exchange, development 
and implementation of new initiatives 
to reduce the ecological footprint of 
Australian universities; 


© Promote the integration of teaching, 
research and campus environmental 
management to create a synergy between 
environmental learning and the learning 
environment; 


¢ Identify and develop national, state and 
other cross-university collaborative 
environmental management strategies, 
programs and projects. 


ACTS (2004a) 


learning networks is closely aligned 
with the principles of learning for 
sustainability as it offers opportunities 
for dialogue and partnership 
building, as well as sharing practical 
experiences’. 


Australian Campuses Towards 
Sustainability (ACTS) was established 
in 1997 to provide Australian 
universities and further education 
institutions the opportunity to share 
knowledge and expertise in the field of 
campus environmental management”, 
ACTS provides a knowledge-sharing 
forum for all staff, students and the 
wider community (see Box 5.18). 
Incorporating collaborative learning 
workshops could enhance this valuable 
network and encourage participatory 
reflection on practice. This would not 
only share knowledge and experience 
across the network, but also promote 
continuous improvement in practice 
in line with learning for sustainability 
approaches. 


Student Involvement 

Students and student organisations are 
critical stakeholders in campus change 
for sustainability. These groups have 
been closely involved with putting 
pressure on education institutions to 
adopt and implement environmental 
management policies and practice. 
Most universities in Australia have 

a student organisation dedicated 

to some form of environmental 


activism'"'. Student organisations can 
play an important role in creating 
environmental awareness amongst their 
fellow students, although they often 
have limited resources, a leadership and 
membership base in constant transition 
and no immediate access to university 
decision-making processes'", 


Student groups tend to become involved 
in short-term projects focussing on 
specific environmental management 
issues such as waste management 


and water conservation, rather 
focussing on long-term sustain 
oriented activities such as wide 
institutional change'?. Howey ore 
have been some attempts at in! ing 
decision-making regarding can 
sustainability, such as the Nati« 

Union of Students Sustainabil 
Campaign (see Box 5.19). 


Whilst these efforts seek to br: the 
decision-making base in unive ; 
their objective is still environ: 


improvement. The student bi 5 
yet to grapple with the full bri and 
depth of sustainability concep 
Towards Systemic Approach 

Some innovative projects arc iing 


to combine campus greening 
curriculum improvements an 
building relationships with « 
stakeholders in the process. || 

‘Green Steps Program’ was ini by 
Monash University students i 
and has been rolled out to ses 
other Australian Univer 
objectives of the program arc 


ties! e 


e To assist campus businesse: 
improve environ mental pr ‘a 


e To provide environmental chai 
management training and experience to 
university students; 


To assist the university ir 
its environmental objectives by 


hieving 


implementing energy efficiency and 
waste minimisation strategies involving 
staff awarene: 


nd education; 


© To provide a ‘bridge’ for university 
students between their studies and 
the environment industry through 
work experience and networking 
opportunities”, 


Over the past 15 years campus greening 
has become common practice. This is 
evidenced by the number of further 
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her education institutions 


in programs to enhance their 


umental performance!*'. There 
y few Australian campuses 


not offer recycling facilities, 
y and water efficiency 


t challenge for the further 
her education sector is to 
these efforts to address the 

of sustainability within 

s management. Education 
ions need to look beyond the 


environmental impact of their activities 
to incorporate reflection on sustainable 
consumption and other economic 

and social themes which have an 
impact on environmental quality. 
Further, there is a need to consider 
change towards sustainability across 
not only campus management and 
operations, but also in the curriculum, 
through administrative practice and 
research activities’. This is essentially 
a systemic process of institutional 
learning for change’. 


m Box 5.19 
The National Union of Students 
Sustainable Universities Campaign 


This campaign was launched at UNSW to 
coincide with the annual National Union of 
Students Conference in September 2001'"*. 
The campaign aimed to reduce universities’ 
drain on natural resources by cutting energy 
and water consumption and introducing 
recycling and waste management practices. 


Each university was provided with a 
‘Sustainable Universities Information Resource’ 
booklet, which outlined the benefits of a 
sustainable university, current environmental 
management approaches and best practice 
examples'!’, The key focus of this campaign 
was to lobby universities to improve 
environmental management''®. by: 


© Establishing environmental management 
systems to reach ISO 14001 standards; 


© Employing an environmental officer and 
establishing an environment management 
committee; and 


© Providing funding for environmental 
awareness campaigns. 


‘The ‘Sustainable Universities Information 
Resource booklet briefly touches on ‘greening 
the curriculum’ across the university, but this 
only focuses on adding environmental issues 
to current curriculum, not the fundamental 
changes that accompany learning for 
sustainability. 


Since the launch of the resource kit in 2001, 
this campaign has not been a key priority of 
NUS, but a campaign ‘revival’ is planned''7, 
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m Box 5.20 
Infusing EE 


‘Despite its potential for transformation, EE 

at the university level is mostly interpreted as 
the infusion of environmental concepts into 

the curriculum’. 


Calvo, Benayas & Gutierrez (2002, p.91) 
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m Box 5.21 
Talloires Declaration (extract) 


‘Universities have a major role in the 
education, research, policy formation 
and information exchange necessary (for 


inability). We, therefore, agree to take 
the following actions... 


3. Establish programs to produce expertise 
in environmental management, sustainable 
economic development, population and 
related fields to ensure that all university 
graduates are environmentally lit 
responsible citizens. 


e and 


- Create programs to develop the capability 

of university faculty to teach environmental 
y to all undergraduate, graduate and 
sional school students,’ 


University Leaders for a Sustainable Future 
(2004, p.1) 
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ation and its Contribution 


Providing learning opportunities for 
sustainability in the further and higher 


education curriculum is important if 
we are to empower and equip people 
for change towards s 


istainability!?>- 
‘The education of the next generation 
of leaders and professionals represents 
a critical opportunity to address 

sus 


inability issues. The curriculum 
change needed to seize this Opportunity 
requires staff development, the 
development of teaching and learning 
resources, and the revision of existing 
courses as well as the provision of new 
courses (see Box 5.20). 


The Need for Curriculum Change 
Internationally the further and higher 
education sector has acknowledged 
the importance of learning for 
sustainability through various 

declara 


ions, the most significant of 
which is the Talloires Declar tion’, 
which was developed by University 
Leaders for a Sustainable Future in 
1990. It includ 
commits Univer. 


a 10 point plan that 
sities to curriculum 

change and professional development 
for sustainability (see Box 5.21) 


This important document recognizes 
that curriculum change for 
sustainab 


ty is needed across all 
programs of study offered by higher 
education, and not just those programs 
focusing specifically on sustainability 
issues i 


This is because all sectors of 


society must be equipped to actively 
engage in change for sustainability'3s, 
Curriculum change offers the 
opportunity to embed the principles of 
learning for sustainability such thar all 
students can address sustainability 


sional 


issues in their fut 
roles», This need done in two 
ways, through th n of existing 
courses and deve kc of new 
ones, New opport need to be 


cr 10 wish to 


ted also for pei 


rec tion with a 


ive training an 
specialism in susta or learning 
for sustainability a es within 


their chosen field 


Learning About an 


For Sust bility 


In practice, the prec it trend 
in higher education lum 

initiatives has largel owards 
learning about sustaii which 


fosters environmenta! y amongst 


students and builds a ss of 
sustainability issues!" singly, 


; } j 
courses introduce students to the 


sustainability literature ı variety 


of definitions and interpretations of 
this term. In this instance, learning 
is interpreted as a process that 
develops knowledge as opposed to a 
process of inquiry that engages and 
equips students for change towards 
sustainability, The learning process 
needs to be taken to this next stage 
which equips students with the 
conceptual frameworks needed to help 
them develop the skills to effectively 


enact change towards sustainability. 


A recent study into sustainability in 
the curriculum of Australian business 
schools shows that sustainability has 
been integrated as additional content 
into existing curricula!" (see Box 
5.22). While there are no compulsory 
sustainability courses in postgraduate 


business education, environmental and 
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bility themes do feature 
core and elective subjects. 
oach has been to integrate 
sustainability knowledge 


existing curriculum. 


on not Integration 
ı Tilbury has argued that 


ion, not integration is 
l ro enable curriculum 
or sustainability. This 
»rted by Stephen Sterling's 
ı transformation of the 
» experience if learning for 
ibility approaches are to 
sed in higher education 
; argue that 


ng sustainability in the 


la’, The: 


hum requires more than 

ition of content, as it 

be simply integrated into a 
um that implicitly promotes 

nability (see Box 5.23). 
itly, education in schools, 


and universities is seen as 


uting to the predicament 
»nfronts our society’. It is 

part of the problem as well 
t of the solution’. 


way knowledge is disseminated 
ithin the curriculum of these 
institutions needs to be challenged. 
Approaches that help students 

to construct knowledge through 
the learning experience have 

been advocated. Learning for 
sustainability encourages students 
to envision and collaboratively 
construct their concept of 
sustainability in a way that is 
meaningful to their own specialist 
areas. It is a collaborative process 
that develops skills in ‘critical 
reflection’, systemic thinking 

as well as action-oriented 

skills for change’. Learning 

for sustainability involves an 
innovative approach to teaching 
that will require the professional 
development of staff and the 


m Box 5.22 
Education About and For 
Sustainability in Australian 
Business Schools’? 


This study found that education about 
sustainability is the prevalent approach in 
Australian Business Schools. Sustainability is 
treated as an additional piece of content to be 
incorporated into an existing curriculum. 


Monash University, MT Eliza, RMIT and 
University of South Australia deal with 
sustainability issues such as corporate 
environmental and social responsibility in 
their core subjects. A number of other MBA 
programs such as those offered by UNSW, 
AGSM and the University of Sydney offer 
elective subjects relating to environmental or 
sustainability themes!®, 


While addressing these issues in the MBA 
curriculum is a positive development, it 
would be enhanced by developing graduate 
skills to integrate sustainability into their 
decision-making process. This requires 
more than the provision of sustainability 
content and involves a different approach 
in how students are taught to consider and 
contribute to sustainability issues. 


m Box 5.23 


Innovation not Integration 


Education for sustainability is an innovative 
and interdisciplinary process requiring 
participative and holistic approaches to 

the curriculum. It cannot be inserted into 
existing teaching and learning structures. (It) 
has a transformative agenda that requires and 
often leads to professional, curriculum as well 
as structural change’. 


Tilbury (2003, p.98) 


‘Sustainability cannot simply be integrated 
into existing curricula. It requires a 
transformative agenda that would require 
changes in education practices, addressing the 
way knowledge is sliced up into disciplines, 
as well as making structural changes in 
institutions’. 


Parliamentary Commissioner for the 
Environment (2004, p.76) 


— ee EE) 


m Box 5.24 
Institutional Change 


‘Sustainability implies a double learning 
challenge to higher education, concerning both 
‘paradigm’ and ‘provision’. The possibility of 
reorientation of higher education in the context 
of sustainability depends on widespread and 
deep learning within the higher education 
community and by policy makers — and this 
has to both precede and match change in 
learning provision and practice’. 


Sterling (2004, p.49) 


m Box 5.25 
Learning for Sustainability 
in VE 140 


Renewable energy courses at Brisbane 
Institute of TAFE are guided by principles 
which aim to: 


e make sustainability the core of engineering 
studies; 


© provide learning about the context of 
technology including the social, 
environmental and economic impacts and 
barriers to renewable energy technology 
adaptation; 


@ provide a learning setting that demonstrates 
best practice in sustainable energy systems, 
energy efficient building design and waste 
management; 


teach a holistic, inter/multidisiplinary 
systems approach; 


© promote a supportive learning 
environment for women and other 
disadvantaged groups; 


work on real problems in the local/ 
regional/global community; and 


e work with industry and the community 
on course development, implementation 
and review. 
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m Box 5.26 
University Industry Summit 


‘The recommendations made at this summit 
reflect the need to engage with the principles of 
learning for sustainability in curriculum change: 


© ‘Universities need to review their 
curriculum to ensure the effective 
development and assessment of generic 
skills in education for sustainability across 
all faculties. 


© Universities need to involve a range of 
stakeholders in overseeing this curriculum 
review process. 


© Universities need to offer opportunities for 
professional development of staff in 
education for sustainability. 


© Universities need to ensure that all 
graduates, regardless of specialism have 
opportunities to learn about and for 
sustainability.’ 


Tilbury & Cooke (2001, p.3) 


m Box 5.27 
Learning for Corporate 
Sustainability at UTS 


“Responsible Business at UTS seeks to establish 
links between business management and 
sustainability issues. It encourages value-based 
management and attempts to bridge the gap 
between personal and professional ethics. The 
subject builds ‘critical reflection’ skills and is 
action-oriented.’ 


Bubna-Litic (2004, p.1) 


development of appropriate curriculum 
resources if it is to be embraced in the 
curriculum. 


To add to the challenge, it is unlikely 
that these new teaching and learning 
approaches will be embedded within 
the curriculum if it is not accompanied 
by a simultaneous and more profound 
process of institutional change (see 
Box 5.24). Recent programs such 

as Learning for Sustainability 

or Action Research for Curriculum 
Change Towards Sustainability’ have 
experienced the benefit of approaching 
these challenges in tandem. The 
program design acknowledged the 
need for professional development 
which can support institutional change 
and enable curriculum change for 
sustainability. 


One example of innovative curriculum 
design in VET is the holistic approach 
to sustainable futures adopted in 
renewable energy courses at Brisbane 
Institute of TAFE (see Box 5.25) 


Graduate Skills for Sustainability 

‘The need for innovation in the 
curriculum is also supported by leading 
thinkers in corporate sustainability. The 
lack of business graduates with the skills 
required for change towards sustainability 
has been noted'*. This skills requirement 
was explored at a university and industry 
summit convened by the National 
Environmental Education Council in 
2001 at Macquarie University, General 
agreement emerged that there was a lack 
of students with the capacity to address 
sustainability challenges (see Box 5.26). 
Specifically, a need was identified for 
graduates with generic skills in: 


@ Dealing with complexity and 
uncertainty; 


© Critical, systemic and futures thinking, 


e Action-oriented skills to motivat 
and manage change; 


Stakeholder engagement skills a 
an appreciation for multi-cultur 
understanding; and 


e Practical problem-solving and | 
management skills'45, 


These trans-disciplinary skills nee: 
to be addressed in the curriculum 
all professional sectors'*, not only 
universities but also in colleges ar 
other training institutes. 


The University of Technology Syd 
(UTS) is attempting to address th 
skills requirement by offering a 
sub-major in sustainability in thei 
MBA program'”. Subjects offered 
include change management and 
corporate responsibility. The appr 
to teaching attempts to build the 
skills required for change towards 
sustainability by developing a prac 
aptitude in change management 
programs as well as encouraging 
‘critical reflection’ on the role of 
business in society (see Box 5.27). 


Need for Higher Education 

Staff Development 

There are a number of factors that 
cause problems in curriculum chang: 
for sustainability and highlight the 
need for professional development. 
Academic staff have traditionally 
proven resistant to any curriculum 
changes from outside the bounds of 
their own curriculum, having been 
trained in disciplines before the trans: 
disciplinary agenda of sustainability 
emerged'*”, There is also the tendency 
to see curriculum changes for 
sustainability as yet another initiative 
to accommodate in a workplace that 
has been flooded with other demands, 
has few resources to implement them 
and has received inadequate training 
and support to do so. 
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(hese issues point to the need for staff 
jevelopment in tertiary education 
nstitutions such that lecturers, tutors 
ind researchers can engage with the 
principles of learning for sustainability 
n their own d 


plines. Many overseas 
initiatives have recognised that these 
rocesses of staff development can 
Iso help to engage staff in broader 
rganisational and cultural change 
ross the whole of the institution's? 
» Box 5.28 and “The Need for 
ystitutional Change’ on page 23). 
hey see action research (see glossary) 
a means to incorporate the goals 
professional development with 
ns-disciplinary curriculum change 
d institutional reform. 


nilar requirements exist in VET. A 

d has been identified for universities 
| other providers of VET teacher 

ning to equip trainee teachers with 
ropriate skills in program design 

| delivery, and a critical awareness of 

ir role as adult educators and trainers 

sustainability, Retraining and 

fessional development of existing 

I teachers (and managers) is also a 

.ority if progress is to be achieved in 
short to medium-term’, 


Action Research for 

Curriculum Change 

On the international stage UNESCO 
ind OECD projects have used 

action research for the professional 
development of teachers for the 

past two decades'®, Action research 
provides a highly complementary 
means to engage with the principles 
of learning for sustainability 

in curriculum and professional 
developments. It is a collaborative 
research tool that encourages reflection 
on teaching practice and actively 
engages educators, students and other 
stakeholders in action for change 
towards sustainability (see Box 5.29). 


Action research also provides a 
methodology for institutional change. 
It encourages the active engagement 
of multiple stakeholders including 
students and those involved in 
management and operations of 
Universities. It provides a means to 
break down traditional organisational 
boundaries. The compatibility between 
learning for sustainability approaches 
and action research offers many 
opportunities for the improvement 

of vocational training which, by its 
nature, tends to be practically oriented 
and action based. 


S. 


An action research project at 
Macquarie University has addressed 
learning for sustainability in the 
curriculum"*. This project has resulted 
in change within the curriculum as well 
as challenging some of the University’s 
administrative and management 
structures (see Box 5.30). 


Need for Champions in Learning for 
Sustainability 

There has been little consideration in 
the further and higher education sector 
for the need to develop professionals 
in learning for sustainability who 

can take on roles outside formal and 
higher education. Professionals in 
learning for sustainability need to be 
equipped with the skills to champion 
and lead learning initiatives across all 
sectors of society including industry, 
government and the community — not 
just in formal education. Another issue 
is that in universities and colleges, 

the development of sustainability 
expertise has tended to be the remit 

of the environmental and life sciences 
faculties, with scant attention given to 
the need to develop professionals from 
other specialisms (see Box 5.30). 


Only two Australian Universities 
seek to develop specialist skills in 
learning for sustainability approaches 
to EE for those working outside of 


m Box 5.28 
The Environmental Agenda: 
Taking Responsibility’ 


In 1995, a series of symposia took place 

in the UK to promote sustainable practice 
through higher education curricula, This 
initiative was driven by the then UK 
Council for EE and involved stakeholders 
from government, NGOs, higher education 
and industry. The aim of these events was 
to collaboratively explore issues around 
engaging with EE across the full portfolio 
of disciplines. They advocated greater 
interaction between disciplines and a 
transdisciplinary approach to engaging with 
EE across the curriculum. 


Change for sustainability will require greater 
interaction and co-operation between all 
professions due to the systemic nature of the 
challenges faced. This needs to be reflected 

in the approach taken to sustainability in the 
curriculum and higher education institutions 
as a whole. 


m Box 5.29 
Developing Learning for 
Sustainability Specialists 


London South Bank University in the UK 
offers a postgraduate program focusing on 
education for sustainability. It is designed for 
professional educators and those involved in 
non-formal and informal teaching roles in 
other sectors. Key learning outcomes in this 
Masters program include building capacity 
and leadership. There is also the opportunity 
to design and build an education for 
sustainability strategy for the sector in which 
participants work!*?. 
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m Box 5.30 
Action Research for Change 
Towards Sustainability 


‘Lecturers are beginning to sow the seeds 

of change within the curriculum and are 
challenging some of the management and 
administration structures of the institutions.” 


Tilbury (2004, p.108) 


Action Research for Change Towards 
Sustainability (ACTS) is a Macquarie 
University and DEH project that explores 
ways of changing curriculum and developing 
graduate sustainability skills. It is a two-year 
project focusing on!*¢: 


exploring research based activities 
to innovate for sustainability through 
curriculum, professional and/or 
organisational development; 


© professional development of teachers of 
postgraduate units; and 


© cross-faculty involvement. 


The project is ongoing and positive 
outcomes have already been achieved beyond 
Macquarie University. UNSW’'s Faculty of 
the Built Environment have engaged with 
the principles of learning for sustainability 
and changed the approach adopted in 
undergraduate teaching and there are also 
plans to innovate teaching practice in 


Business Accounting at Griffith University!*”. 


m Box 5.31 
Curriculum in 
Institutional Change 


Harvard University has developed an 
Extension School Course which reaches out 
to students as far away as Australia and Iraq. 
The objective of ‘Sustainability: The Challenge 
of our Institutions is to share the lessons 
learned from the Harvard campus greening 
experience and it includes exercises designed 
to relate sustainability issues to individual 
students’ experiences!®?, 


formal education. The Master of 
Environmental Education offered 
at Griffith University is designed to 
give educators the opportunity to 
learn skills in reorienting education 
towards learning for sustainability. 
It addresses conceptual models and 
highlights the transformative nature 
of this approach. The Masters of 


Sustainable Development at Macquarie 


University has engaged with the 


principles of learning for sustainability 


in the approach taken to teaching its 
core units'®, Students develop the 
skills to build their own framework 
for Environmental Education for 
Sustainability programs and evaluate 
international programs'*!, These units 
are also available to students through 
the Master of Environmental 
Education, Wildlife Management 
and Environmental Management'®. 


‘There is a need for further programs of 


study to develop professionals capable 
of educating all sectors of society for 
sustainability. 


Making Systemic Links 

Learning for sustainability in the 
further and higher education sector 
has been treated as a component to 
be added onto existing curriculum 
subjects and course modules'. 
‘These approaches often neglect the 
need for innovation and broader 


institutional change that lies at t 
heart of learning for sustainabili 
Internationally, some progressiv: 
Universities are making the con 
between campus greening, curri 
development and the broader p 
of institutional change, and arc 

attempting to share their experi: 


(see Box 5.31). 


However, most education institi 
are failing to embrace the challe 

curriculum change and engagen 
with the principles of learning fi 
sustainability is rare. Without a | 
and deeper process of learning f 
change, sustainability in the fur: 
and higher education sector will 
continue its current trend towar 

a piecemeal approach that addre 
components of practice without 

engaging the whole of the institu 


Professional development in lear) 
for sustainability approaches wo 


support that process of reform! 


Learning for sustainability would 
engage and equip academic staff i 
a broader process of cultural and 
organisational change in higher 
education institutions, Educatii 
academic staff for sustainability als 
implications for both the content 


on 


m 


ras 


d 


pedagogy of teaching that is requir | to 


prepare graduates for sustainability’ 
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) Declarations of Commitment to Sustainability 
= 4 
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number of higher education 
sanisations and professional 
ociations have responded to 
cuments such as “Agenda 21 and 
ier international calls to address 
tainability in higher education (see 
5.32 and Box 5.33). They advocate 
sustainability, mostly within higher 
ation, and provide encouragement 
support to institutions in this 
institutional 


r by facilitating cro 
boration and knowledge-sharing. 


ganisations and professional 
iations have also been responsible 


he development of sustainability 
wations committing those 

rsities to specific actions to 
ess sustainability through campus 
rations, research and teaching 


ities. 


Table 5.2 


Understanding the evolution and 
substance of these declarations 

helps build a picture of the 

status of sustainability in higher 
education. These declarations have 
become influential frameworks for 
incorporating sustainability principles 
and practices mostly within higher 
education institutions'®. 


International Declarations for 
Sustainability in Higher Education 
The UN International Environmental 
Education Program (1975 — 1995) 
was the first to introduce the notion of 
sustainability in higher education’. 
The 1990s subsequently witnessed 
the development of a number 

of international declarations by 
organisations advocating for the 
adoption of sustainability in 
universities (see Table 5.2). 


Outline of the Most Significant Declarations 


Declarations & Charters Organisation Signatories 
1990 Talloires Declaration!” ULSF 310 
1991 Halifax Declaration!” Consortium of Canadian institutions, the [AU 20 
and the United Nations University 
1993 The Kyoto Declaration? IAU N/A 
1993 Swansea Declaration!” Association of Australian Government N/A 
Universities 
1994 COPERNICUS Association of European Universities 291 
University Charter 
for Sustainable 
Development!” 
2001 Luneburg Declaration'7® © GHESP NIA 
2002 Ubuntu Declaration!” 11 international higher education organisations N/A 


® Box 5.32 
Sustainability Declarations 


‘If we are to fully understand the state of 
sustainability in higher education and how 
we might proceed in the future, we must first 
understand the evolution of sustainability 
declarations and how such declarations 

have helped frame their commitment to 
sustainability in the past.’ 


Wright (2004, p.7) 


m Box 5.33 
International Organisations 
Pursuing Sustainability in 
Higher Education 


e ULSF - University Leaders for a 
Sustainable Future 

e COPERNICUS - Cooperation Programme 
in Europe for Research on Nature and 
Industry through Coordinated University 
Studi 

e GHESP - Global Higher Education for 
Sustainability Partnership 

e IAU - International Association of 


Universities 
e AEU - Association of European 
Unive 


e AAGU - Association of Australian 
Government Universities 


Agenda 21 

‘Countries could support university and 
other tertiary activities and networks for 
environmental and development education, 
Cross-disciplinary courses could be made 
available to all students. Existing regional 
networks and activities and national 
university actions which promote research 
and common teaching approaches on 
sustainable development should be built 
upon, and new partnerships and bridges 
created with the business and other 
independent sectors, as well as with all 
countries for technology, know-how, and 
knowledge exchange.’ 


United Nations (1992, p.1) 
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m Box 5.34 
The Talloires Declaration: Ten 
Point Action Plan: 


1. Increase awareness of environmentally 
sustainable development; 


2. Create an institutional culture of 
sustainability; 


3. Educate for environmentally responsible 
citizenship; 


á. Foster environmental literacy for all; 
5. Practice institutional ecology; 
6. Involve all stakeholders 


7. Collaborate for interdisciplinary 
approaches; 


8. Enhance capacity of primary and 
secondary schools; 


9. Broaden service and outreach nationally 
and internationally; 


10. Maintain the movement. 


ULSF (1990, p.1) 
Australian Signatories to Talloires 


© University of New South Wales 

© Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology 
© Australian National University 

© Melbourne University 

© University of Technology Sydney 

© University of Canberra 

© University of Sunshine Coast 


© University of Western Sydney 


Talloires Declaration 

The *Talloires Declaration’ was the 
first statement of support made by 
universities to sustainability in higher 
education. It is a ten-point action plan 
for addressing sustainability through 
teaching and research activities, campus 
operations and cross-sectoral outreach 
activities at colleges and universities 
(see Box 5.34). 


This Declaration is the most widely 
prescribed international declaration 
with 310 signatories from over 40 
countries worldwide”, In Australia, 
8 universities are signatories to this 
declaration and have committed their 
institutions to address sustainability 
under its auspices (see Box 5.34). 


Other Significant Declarations 

While the ‘Halifax Declaration’ *® is 
well known, it is specific to Canadian 
universities, whereas the ‘Kyoto 
Declaration’ is more international 
in nature. Common to both is the 
recommendation for universities to 
develop frameworks and concrete 
action plans to implement Talloires. 


‘The ‘Kyoto Declaration’ arose from the 
Ninth International Association of 
Universities Round Table discussion'* 
in 1993 and was closely tied to ‘Agenda 
21°, Tt challenged all universities to 
promote environmental sustainability 
through both education efforts and 
physical operations'**. There are no 
formal signatories to this declaration, 
although it was formally adopted by 
the 90 international university leaders 
assembled at the Kyoto gathering", 


The ‘Liineburg Declaration’ was 
drafted by members of GHESP prior 
to the Rio +/0 Higher Education 

for Sustainability Conference held 

in Lüneburg, Germany in 2001. 
This declaration synthesises the 
recommendations of preceding 
sustainability declarations, but 


also recognises the problems v 
implementing previous declar 

and calls for the development 

a toolkit to enable universitie: 
translate their written commit s 
into practice'**. 


In the lead up to the World Sı on 
Sustainable Development, UN! 

IAU, COPERNICUS, GHES! 
ULSF and a number of other ¢ 
developed and endorsed the `? 7 
Declaration ’® (see abbreviatio: 

and refer to Box 5.35). It reinfi 
previous recommendations mac 
other declarations and is notew 

as the first to bring together 

science, technology and learnin 

for sustainability with a view tc 
encouraging integrated and hol 
approaches to sustainability issi 


National Sustainability 

Charters and Agreements 

As well as becoming signatories 
international declarations, a nus of 


an universities have end 
national charters and declaratio! 
‘There are two national charters 
commonly signed by universities 
— the ‘Greenhouse Challenge ™ an 
the ‘Universities of Australia Ecoloy 
Development (UAED) Charter”. 


Launched in 1999 by the National 
Union of Students, the ‘UAED 
Charter’ is the more significant of 
these for higher education (see Box 
5.36). This charter is similar in 
content to the ‘ Zz/loires Declaration’ 
and provides a strong framework to 
stainability within Australian 


es. However, progress 
towards implementation of the 
initiatives outlined in the Charter has 
not been assessed or documented. 
Since the ‘UAED Charter’ is a specific 
Australian initiative it does not carry 
as much weight as other international 
agreements such as Talloires, which 
have the support of key international 
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inisations, such as ULSF, IAU 
| UNESCO (see abbreviations). 


ds in Declarations 
ere are some commonalities 
rongst all of these declarations 
om Talloires to Ubuntu as later 
clarations have tended to reinforce 
intentions and contributions 
hose preceding them. Each 
rs to the ‘moral obligation’ of 
versities to become sustainable 
icutions and they all point to the 
{ for outreach activities to engage 
cholders from the broader society 
e activities of universities. The 
lopment of ‘environmentally 
ve’ staff, faculty and students 
) a recurring theme, along 
vartnership-building across all 


ough some of these declarations 
to the need to establish 
istitutional culture of 
\inability!?*, few universities 
addressed the process of 
»nisational change that would 
blish such a culture. Leading 
iKers have emphasised the 
d to engage the whole of the 
titution in a learning process 
systemic, institutional change 
if sustainability is to be properly 
acidressed in higher education’? 
(refer to Table 5.3) 


Putting Principles into Practice 

Much of the value of these 
declarations is in providing a vision 
for sustainability, bringing the 
sustainability agenda to the attention 
of further and higher education 
leaders and in the role of supporting 
associations as knowledge-sharing 
networks encouraging inter-university 
and cross-sectoral collaboration. In a 
few instances they have catalysed the 
development of sustainability policies, 
strategies and action plans'”>. 


m Box 5.35 
University Leaders for a 
Sustainable Future!**. 


University Leaders for a Sustainable 

Future (ULSF) is one of the pre-eminent 
international organisations addressing 
sustainability in higher education. The ULSF 
mission is to make sustainability a major 
focus of curriculum, research, operations and 
outreach at higher education institutions 
worldwide. It has developed a list of the 
common themes a sustainable university 


should address: 


© Integration of sustainability across the 
curriculum; 


© Focus on sustainability issues in research 
activities; 


© Outreach to other sectors of society 
including schools, industry, government 
and NGOs; 


© Sustainable campus management and 
institutional operations; 


© Professional development for sustainability; 
and 


© Opportunities for students to become 
involved with sustainability initiatives. 


faw- boop 


® Box 5.36 
The Universities of Australia 
Ecological Development Charter 


1. ‘Formulate and implement university 
wide environment policies including 
detailed strategic plans regarding energy, 
waste, water, purchasing, natural and built 
environment, transport and curriculum. 


2. Adequately resource the implementation 
of these policies, including the 
employment of specific personnel to assist 
with the establishment, monitoring and 
evaluation of environmental programs 
within the university. 


3. Actively promote the urgent need to 
address environmental issues, including 
university participation in co-operative 
projects with non-government and student 
organisations. 


á. Develop, maintain and encourage 
information sharing between all Australian 
universities in relation to issues of 
ecologically sustainable development, 


5. Develop, maintain and encourage links 
with primary and secondary schools 
around issues of environmental 
sustainability. 


6. Seek to ensure that principles of 
ecologically sustainable development 
are incorporated into all areas of 
education, training and research within 
the university with a view to improving 
the environmental literacy of all students 


and staff. 


7. Sponsor ongoing discussions with 
appropriate representatives of local 
indigenous groups with a view to 
reaching consensual agreement on land 
use issues. 


8. Establish an independent body, which 
monitors and evaluates the 
implementation of the principles and 
under-takings in this charter and facilitates 
communication and co-operation between 
universities on sustainability issues.’ 


ACTS (2004, p.1) 


m Box 5.37 
Beyond Endorsement 


‘Endorsing a declaration is no longer 
adequate proof of a commitment towards 
becoming more sustainable’. 


Wright (2002, p.210) 
a a TE 


m Box 5.38 
Feasibility of Sustainability 


Programs to encourage engagement in 
sustainability both through curriculum and 
operations need to take into account the 
economic nature of institutions and the 
programs must be realistic in their objectives. 
For example: 


© Many eco-buy options are still prohibitively 
more costly than products made from 
virgin products, 


e Sustainability is not viewed as the core 
business of universities by the majority of 
users of these facilities. In this way, they 
reflect the wider society, especially the 
commercial and business sector, 


m Box 5.39 
GHESP Resource Project 


“The purpose of the online Global Higher 
Education for Sustainability Partnership 
Project is to provide regionally relevant 
resources, tools, and change strategies to 
individuals and institutions around the 
world who are striving to make education 

for sustainability a major focus of teaching, 
research, service, and physical operations... 
The project is developing through an ongoing 
global dialogue and consultation process that 
engages diverse cultures and individuals in 
identifying resource needs and contributes to 
a dynamic and ever evolving online resource 
center,” 


ULSF (2004, p.1) 
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m Table 5.3 
Alignment of Declarations with an Institutional Culture of Sustainal 


Adapted from Wright (2004, p. 13) 


5 2 
3 4 4 
g Ş 
PN D a 
Declaration 3 Z 2 
4 & 
Ẹ 3 5 
= & 
Talloires x x X 
Halifax X X 
Kyoto X X X 
Swansea X X X 
COPERNICUS X Xx 
Luneburg X X 
Ubuntu X X 


To date, there has been no formal 
evaluation of the extent to which the 
recommendations of these declarations 
have been implemented by their 
signatories!™, Some have argued that 
these statements of support constitute 
‘greenwashing’ on the part of higher 
education, resulting in few meaningful 
steps towards institutional change for 
sustainability’? (see Box 5.37). 


In Australia, the ANU, a recent 
signatory, has established a detailed 
point-by-point implementation plan to 
address its commitment to Talloires'*. 
UTS has established a sustainability 
policy and is committed to a broad 
range of sustainability initiatives in its 
campus operations, research activities 
and through the curriculum. However, 
one review has found that just over half 
of Australian universities endorsing 
these declarations have made at least 
some attempt to implement their key 
recommendations™. 
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The feasibility of putting policy 

practice can come against many S, 
not the least of which are the ecc 

factors (see box 5.38). Calls hav 

made for the development of res: 

such that the sector can translate 
adoption of these declarations int 
action™, In a bid to address this n he 
GHESP is in the process of devel: 

both online and print resources to 

assist universities in reorienting tow 
sustainability (see Box 5.39), 


In practice many universities strugg)|: 
to fulfil their commitment through 
institutional policies and implementation 
plans’. This would suggest that 
declarations are at least of some value 
in providing direction and instigating 
a process of change. However, they 
need to be accompanied by a process 
of institutional strengthening and 
professional capacity building in order 
for their principles to be properly put 
into practice. 


ppa oe“ 
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nstitutional 
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itionał® learning and change 
ul sectors is critical for the 
ment of sustainability, but 
lly in the further and higher 
ion sector. This is because 
isations operating in an 
tional capacity have a formative 


ice on their students and on 


tudents’ potential to inform 

> for sustainability in the sectors 
h they become employed” (see 
10). 


iniversities equate change for 
ibility with adding sustainability 
it to the curriculum, or campus 


ng initiatives designed to 
size the environmental impact 
ir operations*®* These programs 
\ piecemeal approach to tackling 
inability issues resulting in 
mental improvements in staff 
cudent practice***, They build 
ueness and can achieve greater 
source efficiency, however, they 
i! to address the underlying causes 
of unsustainable practice in further 
and higher education institutions 
or prepare students to contribute 
to a more sustainable society. Some 
have argued that in order for deep 
and lasting change to be achieved, 
sustainability issues need to be 
addressed in a more systemic way that 
involves the whole of the institution in 
learning based strategies for change”. 


The Need for Institutional Change 
Sustainability presents a significant 
challenge and opportunity to review 
existing structures and organisations 
across society (see Box 5.41). Our further 
and higher education institutions need to 


tional Review of Environmental Educa 


to Sustainabi 


Learning tor Change ~ 


a 


learn how to think about, and respond 
to, sustainability issues as their current 
campus greening and curriculum change 
approaches are proving inadequate to 
properly address them?*. 


Stephen Sterling promotes a strategic 
approach to institutional change, 
based upon identifying and addressing 
the root causes of sustainability 
issues?”. Instead of just focusing 

on resource efficiency, universities 
should also address the underlying 
and interconnected reasons for 
unsustainable consumption amongst 
its staff and students (see Box 

5.42). Stephen Dovers maintains 
that systemic change, including 
significant reform of our institutional 
arrangements, is required for 

any meaningful progress towards 
sustainability to be made?!®. 


This is supported by the work of 
other leading thinkers in this field 
who concur that if ‘education 

for change’ is to occur in higher 
education then ‘change į» education’ 
will be required". This is not 

a new development in learning 

for sustainability approaches to 
Environmental Education, as chapter 
36 of ‘Agenda 21> called for the 
reorientation of education systems for 
sustainability in 1992. While efforts 
have been made to reorient curriculum 
and campus practice, little in the 

way of systemic change that engages 
the whole of the institution has been 
attempted”, 


Whole-of-institution change for 
sustainability in higher education 


ty in Austral 


n and its Contribution 


: Further and Higher Education 


E Box 5.40 
Role of the Universities 


‘No institutions in modern society are better 
situated and more obliged to facilitate the 
transition to a sustainable future than colleges 
and universities’. 


Orr (2002, p.96) 


E Box 5.41 
Need for Institutional Change 


‘Without institutional change we will not 
move purposefully cowards sustainability.’ 


Dovers (2001, p.1) 


m Box 5.42 
A Deeper Change 


‘Sustainability does not simply require an 
‘add-on’ to existing structures and curricula, 
but implies a change of fundamental 
epistemology in our culture and hence also 
in our educational thinking and practice. 
Seen in this light, sustainability is not just 
another issue to be added to an overcrowded 
curriculum, but a gateway to a different view 
of curriculum, of pedagogy, of organisational 
change, of policy and particularly of ethos.’ 


Sterling (2004, p.50) 
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m Box 5.43 
Principles for Institutional 
Change*"® 


Participation: The full range of stakeholders 
are actively involved in all aspects of change. 


Purposefulness: Change initiatives are 
informed by collaboratively constructed 
principles, visions and goals. 


Persistence: There is a shift from ad hoc 
change programs to long-term strategic 
initiatives reflecting an agreed direction. 


Flexibility: There is a move from rigidity to 
responsiveness in organisational approaches 
- plans for change are adaptive. 


Contextual: Initiatives are well informed 
and contextually relevant to the particular 
situation of the organisation and its culture. 


Organisational Learning: Shift from 
responding to problems to learning to address 
their root causes. 


m Box 5.44 
Higher Education Engaging with 
the Community 


Sheffield Hallam University in the UK is 
beginning to engage with its stakeholders 

in broader society. Its policies advocate the 
development of community partnerships, 
joint ventures and networking initiatives, For 
the University the significance of this is in the 
process of dialogue and relationship building 
with stakeholders external to the institution, 
and less so the actual content of the 
engagement, Advocating multistakeholder 
partnerships is closely aligned with the 
principles of learning for sustainability?”, 
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m Box 5.45 
Knowledge Producers 


“The institutions that claim the position of 
the premier and most advanced knowledge 
producers in society frustrate learning and 
social change in most of their internal 
processes and their articulation with the 
surrounding society,’ 


Levin & Greenwood (2001, p.103) 


See 


has been described as a process that 
encompasses professional, curriculum 
and organisational development", It 
involves multi-modal change engaging 
every dimension of the university. The 
benefit of this approach is that it links 
together change programs in such 

a way that the achievement of each 
program's objectives is supported and 
complemented by the work of other 
programs. 


Principles for Institutional Change 
Principles for effective institutional 
change for sustainability have been 
identified (see Box 5.43). These do not 
represent a comprehensive check list 
for how change should be managed, 
but rather a set of over-arching tenets 
that should guide change initiatives. 


These principles are closely aligned 
with those of learning for sustainability. 
The works of Sterling?"*, Corcoran 
and Wals?!”, Fien?"* and Tilbury?” 
have all emphasized the importance 
of engaging multiple stakeholder 
groups in participatory planning and 
collaborative learning for ongoing 
change towards sustainability. This 

is supported by the literature in 
organisational theory, which has also 
identified the need for a learning 
process to institutionalise change”, 


‘The next critical challenge for 
sustainability in higher education 
institutions is the adoption of the 
principles of participation and of 
organisational learning in change 
initiatives (see Box 5.45). There is a 
significant body of literature exploring 
these two tenets of sustainability, which 
can guide sustainability policy and 
programs in higher education. 


Participation in Institutional Change 
towards Sustainability 

The transition to sustainability is best 
described as an ongoing process of 
change that engages all stakeholders 


in collaborative learning”. is 
because sustainability is not ined 
concept that can be impose: ts 
meaning is constructed thre 
stakeholder dialogue, and it 
by building capacity for cha 
For organisations this invol\ e 
active participation of mult 
stakeholder groups in the de >ment 
of a shared vision for sustair ty. 

It will also involve a collabo 


lieved 


process of ‘critical reflection 
current unsustainable pr: 


the underlying reasons for it ict, 
stakeholder engagement is r d 
at every stage of the ongoing ige 
process that advances institu 

towards sustainability from ng, 


to implementation and eval a 


Addressing Participation in 
Sustainability Programs 

A common approz 
engagement is to actively in 
them in the operation of su 


ch to stal r 


ility 
programs. The engagement 
participation of stakeholder 5 


is good practice in change to 
sustainability’. Many univer 

and college environmental pro- ams 
address this by encouraging th: 
involvement of students and st:!! 
in ecological foot-printing and 
other campus greening initiatives”. 
However, stakeholder participation is 
more than active involvement in the 
operation of programs. It embraces 
the concept of collaborative learning 


for informed, shared decision-making 
at every stage, especially when 


institutional change is a goal”. 


Engagement with external, as well as 
internal, stakeholders is required for 
universities and colleges to properly 
address society's needs in the transition 


to sustainability, However active 
collaboration between universities, 
Registered Training Organisations and 
akeholders 


colleges with their external s 
is not common”, Some of the more 
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sive education institutions 

voting dialogue and building 
hips with their community 

ders (see Box 5.44). In VET, 
stitutes have established a broad 

training partnerships with 

and community organisations. 
r, few of these focus explicitly 
inability and those that do tend 
calised in scope. 


some evidence to indicate 
ther and higher education 
ons in Australia are beginning 
out to a broader range of 
{ders in a more meaningful 
v e National Environmental 
I n Council (NEEC) has been 
in a series of University 
designed to encourage 
f oral collaboration for 
( »wards sustainability". The 
I nits held in 2001 provided 
a tunity to exchange views 
€ ertiary institutions can 
c te to industry, and assist in 
tl ement of sustainability 
Summits were convened 
lU in Canberra, Macquarie 


L y in Sydney and Murdoch 

L ty in Perth, bringing together 
st riders from business, industry, 

gov coment organisations and tertiary 
insutarions?, Dialogue led to concrete 
recommendations for campus and 
curriculum change to better address 


the need to educate graduates for 
sustainability, such that their skills for 
achieving change were developed?™. 
The Macquarie Summit in 2001 
catalysed an action research initiative 
designed to achieve curriculum 
change in such a way that would also 
lead to a more profound process of 
organisational change”, 


Addressing Participatory 
Planning for Change 

‘The level of sustainability-related 
activity in the further and higher 
education sector is evidence that 


interest and support for sustainability 
issues is high across education 
institutions**, However, the ad hoc 
nature of the measures taken to 
achieve sustainability lacks a strategic 
approach that would embed change 
more deeply in institutional practice”. 
It has been argued that further and 
higher education needs to adopt a 
more integrated and long-term view on 
organisational change in order to move 
beyond its rhetorical adoption of the 
principles of sustainable practice», 


The collaborative development of 

a shared vision for sustainability 

is a critical element of achieving 
institutional change”. It establishes 
the purpose of change programs, 
informs their direction and motivates 
action”, Meaningful change in the 
higher education sector has been 
described by Ali Khan as a process that 
involves multiple stakeholder groups 
in collaboratively developing visions 
for change towards sustainability in a 
way that repositions Universities within 
their community of stakeholders, both 
internal and external. This has the 
benefit of building a broad base of 
ownership and support for the change 
plans. However, most education 
institution planning processes are still 
based on a traditional hierarchical 
management technique where change 
is driven from the top down?*. This 
type of management makes building 

a broad base of commitment to 
sustainability difficult as responsibility 
for decision-making regarding change 
is not shared?®. 


Organisational Learning for 

Change towards Sustainability 
Internationally recognised literature on 
organisational theory clearly points to 
the need for organisational learning in 
order for change to be effective?**. With 
globalisation and the rising importance 
of the knowledge economy, there is 
growing acceptance that the value of 


m Box 5.46 
Organisational Learning 


Different approaches to achieving 
institutional change have been suggested 
from top-down strategic planning, to the 
establishment of change management units 
responsible for process reengineering, to 
whole systems design?**, Organisation 
development theory has been greatly 
influenced by the work of Peter Senge**>, 
Arie de Geus***, Chris Argyris and Donald 
Schon?*”, all of whom have emphasized 
the importance of organisational learning 
for change to be effective. This has been 
embraced by progressive corporations with 
respected visionaries such as General Motors 
CEO Jack Welch equating competitive 
advantage with a company’s ability to 
learn?8, 


Organisational learning is more than the sum 
of the parts of individual learning. Learning 
organisations embed learning into the fabric 
of their operations. They have developed the 
ability to gain insight and understanding 
from both positive and negative experience 
through experimentation, observation and 
analysis, These cycles of experiential learning 
are closely related to the methodology of 
action learning. 


m Box 5.47 


Transformative Learning 


“The learning required in becoming a learning 
organisation is transformational learning’. 


Kofman & Senge (1995, p.37) 


A learning organisation is supported 
by a learning culture that encourages 
the critical examination of values, the 
co-creation of visions and systemic and 

` participatory approaches to problem-solving. 
It embraces collaboration, team learning 
and open dialogue, all critical components 
of transformative learning and highly 
congruent with the principles of learning for 
sustainability. 
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® Box 5.48 
Universities Establishing 
“Centres of Change’ 


The University of British Columbia in 
Canada was one of the first to establish 

and implement a sustainable development 
policy?7®, This led to the formation of 
Sustainable Development Research Institute 
and a Campus Sustainability Office, which 
instigated a number of campus greening 
and curriculum change initiatives. They 
attempted to encourage participation by 
establishing ‘sustainability circles’ for dialogue 
on sustainability issues and encouraged staff 
to become ‘sustainability co-ordinators ?”, 


However there has been resistance to 

their attempts to instigate change, in the 
curriculum especially, It is unclear why this 
is the case. However, the initiative could 
do more to share decision-making across 
stakeholder groups. 


m Box 5.49 
Action Research and 
Organisational Change 
for Sustainability 


Action Research promotes stakeholder 
empowerment and engagement in 
collaborative cycles of planning, 
implementation and evaluation”, Its 
fundamental premise is that participation 
in problem assessment, design and change 
greatly increases the chances of embedding 
change within the institution?®”. 


This is especially significant in higher 
education. The ‘latent curriculum’ of 
lessons taught through institutional 
practices and operations is as important 

as the actual curriculum, especially when 
the two reinforce each other***, It is not 
adequate to merely foster environmental 
literacy, stakeholders must also be engaged 
in the change process such that their sense 
of ownership, responsibility and capacity 

is developed for addressing sustainability 
issues. Action research has been advocated 
for all stakeholders to become active change 
agents and champions of sustainability?®. By 
adopting this methodology, change projects 
can engage and educate a broad diversity of 
stakeholders*”°, 
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organisations is based in the capacity of 
its human capital to respond to change 
(see Box 5.46)**°. The business and 
industry sector is making the shift from 
top-down planning and management 
approaches that perpetuate rigid 
hierarchical organisations to a more 
flexible mode of operation’, Further 
and higher education has been slow 

to catch up with this evolution of 
organisational thinking”. While 
progressive corporations have engaged 
with the concept of organisational 
learning for change in order to 

remain competitive, education 
institutions have been described as 
‘ivory towers’ resistant to change for 
reasons relating to their hierarchical 
structure, traditional management and 
bureaucratic procedures***. Few further 
and higher education institutions 

are engaging with the concepts 

of organisational change in their 
sustainability initiatives”. Fewer still 
are making the connection between 
effective organisational change and 
learning based change?*. 


Peter Senge has called for 

the development of ‘learning 
organisations?*', however universities 
have largely remained ‘knowing 
organisations’ where teaching, research, 
operations and relations with local 
communities are treated as distinct 
activities conducted in isolation from 
each other?**, Change for sustainability 
requires the integration of these 
activities such that the context, content 
and process of learning reflect the 
principles of sustainability». 


This involves a process of organisational 
learning for change whereby 
universities and colleges assess every 
aspect of their role and adopt a whole- 
of-institution approach to achieving 
sustainability’. It has been suggested 
that this type of learning organisation 
has embraced transformative learning. 
‘Transformative learning is learning that 


produces change?®. It encom the 
notions of experiential learni tion 
learning as well as ‘critical rel n 
on action*' and is closely ali; o 

a learning for sustainability a) ch 
(see Box 5.47). 

Approaching Organisationa nge 


Leith Sharp is a leading advo: 
learning for organisational ch 
towards sustainability in hig! 
education and runs a success! 
campus greening program at 
Harvard University. She px 

to the importance of crossing 
divisional boundaries and eng 
multiple stakeholders in learn r 
organisational change. In p s 
internationally, the ideal of w f- 
institution learning for chang: é: 
The establishment of specialis 

in sustainability is a more con 
approach. 


The University of British Col in 
Canada attempted to instituti ; 
a commitment to sustainabilit 
through the activities of an offi 
specialising in change for sustan _ility 
(see Box 5.48). The University 

Amsterdam is 
attempting to integrate sustainability 


Iso one of many ers 


into education and research activities 
through the establishment of a similar 
centre“, However, organisational 
change initiatives for sustainability 
are usually more effective when they 
engage all stakeholders in planning, 
implementing and evaluating the 
change process?®, 


This was demonstrated by the 
experience of another faculty within 
the University of British Columbi 
The Faculty of Agricultural Sciences 


a7! 
a?" 


has been successful in transforming 
their own teaching practices by 
adopting a learning in action 
approach that is closely aligned with 
learning for sustainability”? 
‘scenario workbook’ and established 


. It used a 


nking-working’ circles 
logue on the direction 
y and it how it might 


nge for sustainability?” 


an emerged that sought to 
ommunity of learners’ and 
re flexible and responsive 
ive structure?”*, It adopted 
h to teaching that developed 
slving and ‘critical’ thinking 

nformed decision-making 


sustainability issues? 


ing faculty change for 
ility?6, Action research 
methodology for 
onal change that is highly 


t with the principles of 
(see Boxes 


or sustainability 
50). 


ia, there has been a failure 
a whole-of-institution 

to institutional change for 

lity in higher education”. 


d approaches to curriculum 
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change and campus greening are the 
prevalent response to pressure for 
change?*!. While these incremental 
change programs indicate a 
commitment to sustainability, which 
should be applauded, they do not 
contribute to the achievement of 
transformative change that would 
embed sustainable practice much more 
deeply across every dimension of these 


institutions 


The question remains open as to 

why further and higher education 
institutions have not engaged with 
learning for institutional change for 
sustainability. Bureaucratic barriers 

to change have often been identified 
such as inadequate resources, limited 
time and a rigid departmentalised 
organisational structure with 
hierarchical management. It has also 
been argued that these institutions do 
not understand the depth of change 
sustainability and 


required to addre: 
that their capacity must be built in 


order to do so***. 


ther and Higher Education 


m Box 5.50 
Organisational Change and 
Learning Institutions 


“The challenge for the University sector is to 
become skilful at the process of change itself. 
This requires the University sector to expand 
its core mission of teaching and research to 
include learning. Universities must become 
learning organisations, as well as teaching and 
research institutions.’ 


Sharp (2002, p.129) 


“The breadth and longevi 
change that is needed for this to occur 


; of organisational 


can only be achieved if the true nature of 
the wi 
transformed. Mental models must be revealed 
questioned and expanded... The fundamental 
between 


iversity organisation is revealed and 


cultures of separation that 
faculty, administration staff and students 
must be transcended and perceived mission 
conflicts between teaching, research and 
campus operations must be overcome’. 


Sharp (2002, p.143) 
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v) The Changing Nature 
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‘ 


m Box 5.51 
The Impacts of Technological 
Change and Globalisation on Work 


The globalised economy pressures industry 
and business to become more economically 
competitive and drives the increased adoption 
of technology and business innovation. These 
changes are reflected in the range of goods 
and services produced within the Australian 
economy and have resulted in significant 
changes in Australian employment. 


The changing composition of employment in 
Australia is characterised by: 


© The rise of the knowledge economy?%2; 


© Goods producing industries declining from 
44% of total employment in 1970 to 27% 
in 20003; and 


© Service based industries rising sharply from 
26% in 1970 to 45% by 20002, 


Accompanying these changes there has been 
growth in non-standard employment: 


© New jobs are increas 
casualised?9*; 


ngly part-time and 


© Just over one in four Australian workers 
were classified by the ABS as part-time 
workers in 200029% and 


as: 


Increased worker mobility with the youth 
of developed nations today predicted to 
change careers up to five times and work 
for 12 to 15 different organisations in their 


297 


lifetimes? 


The results of these changes can be seen in 
heightened job insecurity?’8; limited control 
of part-time and casual workers over their 


work situation and their relative exclusion 


from workplace deci 
rise in undei 
workplace s 


jon-making processes? 


mployment™®®; and increase in 
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Work 
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The Australian further and higher 
education literature has noted the 
rapidly changing nature of work due 
to the forces of globalisation? and the 
rise of Information Communication 
Technology (ICT)?**. These dynamics 
have implications for the needs of 


business and industry and the skills 


required by its workers. Current 
further and higher education practice 
and future developments cannot be 
understood in isolation from these 
changes. 


The Business Council of Australia 
(BCA)?#*, Australian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry (ACCI)*° 
and Australian Council of Trade 
Unions (ACTU)™ are peak industry 
bodies leading much of the debate 
surrounding the changing nature of 


work, The debate also engages the 
Australi 


n National Training Authority 
(ANTA)2"!, in association with 
government, business and industry 

and training providers. In order for 
learning for sustainability to be relevant 
and integrated throughout further and 
higher education, it is important to 
unde! 


and and engage in the issues 
facing the sector from technological 


change and globalisation. 


The Future of Work 

Globalisation and technological 
change influence the skills required 
by workers to secure and maintain 
employment (see Box 5.51). Further 
education, in particular, devotes much 
effort to predicting and providing 

for such changes in industry skill 
requirements”, This is not surprising 
given that Vocational Education and 


Training (VET) is essential ation 


and training for work. 


The world of work has alsi 
affected by increasing casu 
stressful conditions and red 
job security (see Box 5.51 
changing working conditio led 
to the broad acknowledgen ut 


workplace issues greatly afl lity 
of life’, Despite this, ther: 

explicit references to the re iip 
between sustainable future 

and further education in Au i 


policy. This is in marked 
developments on the intern | 
stage where Technical and \ val 


Education and Training (1) 


is considered to be an inte; 
component of lifelong lea! 
change for sustainability” 


Internationally, it has been 
that further education has < il 
role to play in realising the « 
of a culture of peace, enviro 
improvement, social cohesio d 
international citizenship*. ‘|! 

suggests that Australian VET policy 
needs to extend its focus from the 
provision of training for industry, to 
address professional development as 

an ongoing process of lifelong learning 
that builds capacity for change towards 


sustainability. 


In Australia, the debate surrounding, 


` has often been 


the future role of VE 
restricted to the current skills dominated 
framework (see Boxes 5.52 and 5.53). 
This is a positive indication that industry 
and government recognise the need 


for developing new knowledge and 
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sh he workforce if the changing The Role of Workers and Learners 

¢ of business and industry are The dominant VET discourse on the m Box 5.52 

t essed. However, it has been future and nature of work has tended Australian Qualifications 
r | that this framework does not to exclude a critical stakeholder group, Framework 


igh in specifically highlighting 
required to develop capacity 
towards sustainability in 


the workers themselves. ANTA’s 
national strategy ‘Shaping our Future’ 
identifies a broad range of stakeholder 


“There are unanswered questions about 
the future role of the AQF (Australian 


Qualifications Framework), competency based 
training and training packages as currently 
applied. Consideration needs to be given as 

to whether these are still the tools to support 
effective skill formation in the next decade.’ 


lace and across business and 
a whole”, 


groups including government agencies, 
peak industry bodies, Industry Skills 
Councils, and training providers, 

but lacks any reference to student 
organisations and worker representative 
bodies such as trade unions or 
professional associations*"”. Indeed, 

a number of critical questions have 
recently been posed in this regards 


(see Box 5.55). 


I search and policy 
‘ ents within industry and 
nt look to the future and 


Business Council of Australia (undated,p.10) 


m Box 5.53 
Skills Development 


€ new direction in further 

e 10s, For example, the recent 
f fa High Level Review of 

I Packages strongly support 

t ng Package model as a 
aden the sustainability 

o albeit with some notable 

i ients. Some have argued 


“The Phase 1 research paints a picture of VET 
in the future serving a world very different 
from the one which initially produced 
Training Packages. It suggests that the 
challenge of aligning skill outcomes to the 
changing world of work, new industry and 
labour market dynamics, and different social 
circumstances is now even greater than when 
Australia first embarked on the path of the 
national training reform. 


The impact of the ‘new world order’ 
on work, workplaces and workers calls 
for a society-wide dialogue. Change for 
sustainability requires all stakeholders, 
including workers and learners, to be 
involved in the debate surrounding the 
changing nature of work. Issues such 
as work-family balance, job insecurity, 
unemployment and underemployment 
are important policy considerations, 


t mon exploration of 

t of work, industry skills 

nts, and the role of VET in 

t t of change for sustainability 
i required*™, In line with 

t les of sustainability, this 

‘ hould involve stakeholder 


New skills will be needed, underpinned by 
new knowledge and learning, and promoted 
by new pedagogies. Employees will be subject 


g ill levels in order to build a as well as important quality of to changing employment patterns and 

si iderstanding of needs and to life considerations. Participatory organisational changes. And this will need to 

c itively establish a vision for envisioning processes and collaborative be supported by new ways in which training 

VET 3 P providers engage with their clients. 

th ive of VET that would address dialogue provide the means to 

u ceds. address these issues in a way that is Any model for skills development needs to 
closely aligned with the principles of sit comfortably in such a future, and make an 

A noteworthy example of this type learning for sustainability. Workers effective contribution to achieving it. 

of initiative is the Business Council and learners need to be provided with 


of Australia’s (BCA) “Aspire Australia 
2025 scenario project") (see Box 
5.54). This initiative was developed 

in response to the concern within 

BCA that there are few forums for 
longterm, holistic, strategic planning 
in Australia’, The project drew on the 
expertise and ideas of a select group 
from a diverse range of backgrounds 
including government, business, 
welfare, environment and youth. It put 
forward three pos 


le future scenarios 
to encourage debate about Australia’s 
long-term future", 


opportunities through pre-vocational 
training and retraining to critically 
question and reflect on these changes 
and to contribute to the collaborative 
construction of a vision for the future 
of work, including the development 
of knowledge, skills and attitudes to 
promote sustainable workplaces and 
communities. 


ANTA (2004d, p.3) 
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m Box 5.54 
Aspire Australia 20255 


The Business Council of Australia (BCA) 
embarked on a 12 month scenario planning 
project in 2003. The project aimed to 
contribute to the public policy debate on what 
future Australian business and society may look 
like in 2025. 


Three scenarios were developed: 
Riding the wave 
© Stormy Seas 


© Changing the Crew 


Six key themes emerged to which the 
scenarios were applied: 


© Sustainable Development 

@ Governance (Political System) 
e Global Competitiveness 

© Growth and Social Change 


© Australia’s Place in the Global 
and Regional Order 


© Values and Norms 


‘The BCA, as one of Australia’s leading 
industry associations, is an influential player 
in VET policy development and design. 
Both ANTA and the government draw on 
the findings of initiatives such as this to 
inform VET policy", This scenario Project 
could have been improved by addressing the 
role of education and training in creating 

a sustainable future?!?, Nonetheless, this 
initiative is an important example of an 
holistic fucures-thinking approach to policy 
development, Projects such as these provide 
valuable insight into the challenges and 
Opportunities of sustainability and offer an 
Opportunity to engage business and industry 
in the dialogue relating to vocational learning 
for sustainability. 
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m Box 5.55 
Does VET Cater to all 
Stakeholders, or are Some 
Unfairly Privileged? 


“Should education for work prepare 
workers/learners to contribute to debates 
about the directions that work should take in 
the future?... 


Governments around the world have built 
their education systems on particular 
assumptions, such as the correctness of 

free market economics. Burt is this the only 
way forward? Who speaks for the workers/ 
learners? What education do workers/learners 
need in order to be part of these debates? 

Is this within the domain of vocational 
education and training?’ 


Anderson et al (2004, p.249) 


I ment of generic or 
ity’ skills in the workforce 


is o all education sectors (see 


B These skills are relevant 


t inge of occupations and 


er the broader notion of 

e fe skills’. The National 

C ocational Education 

R CVER) describes generic 
sh e skills essential not only 


fi nent but also personal 
d it, fulfilment, community 


li vonsible citizenship”. 


I of generic professional skills 


is concern of VET policy 


a searched area within the 


V t surprisingly, the question 
of eric skills are required in 


ar yable’ workforce is one of the 
n ificant debates in VET reform 
ar ‘portant consideration in how 
e or sustainability approaches 


ca ddresseds22, 


Generic Skills and VET 

Generic skills have been widely defined 
and debated internationally (see 

Box 5.57 and 5.58). Underpinning 

the debate in Australia is the legacy 

of the key competency framework 
established by the Mayer Committee 
in 1992, also known as the Mayer Key 
Competencies, The importance of 
generic 


wide 


skills development has been 


accepted within the Australian 
education sector. Australian industry 
and employers not only support their 
inclusion but also are actively working 
to influence government policy to 


extend their range’, 
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ANTA has been assessing the feasibility 
of implementing the ‘Employability 
Skills Framework’ through the ANTA 
Employability Skills Cross Sectoral 
Coordination Group™. This industry 
view is a response to the need for 

a flexible and adaptable workforce 

that can respond rapidly to change 

in the world of work. Increasing 
numbers of employers have realised 
that technical or knowledge based 
skills are less critical to the changing 
work environment than the ‘soft skills’ 
of their employees and their values, 
attitudes and motivations”, 


Generic Skills and 

Learning for Sustainability 

Despite the considerable focus on 
skills and competencies for work 
within the educational debate, little 
emphasis has been placed on the 

skills required for change towards 
sustainability. The current interest in 
generic employability skills provides 

an opportunity for the recognition and 
integration of sustainability skills across 


specially VET (see 


education sectors, 


Box 5.59). 


Stephen Sterling has noted that the 
generic skills debate is prompting 
reform in the education system”. 
However, he challenges the value of 
such reform. He argues that change 
towards sustainability requires a 
process of innovation in the education 
system such that learners are equipped 
with the skills to create change for 
sustainability, and not just respond 

to the changing needs of the global 
economy (see Box 5.60). The risks 
involved in any one stakeholder group 


m Box 5.56 
Generic Skills 


“The issue of generic skills needs to be ‘front 
and centre’ in the redevelopment of Training 


Packages.’ 


ANTA (20044, p. 4) 


m Box 5.57 
Common Elements of Generic 
Skills Frameworks 


e ‘Basic/fundamental skills: such as literacy, 
using numbers, using technology 


© People-related skills: such as 
communication, interpersonal, team work, 
customer service skills 


© Conceptual/thinking skills: such as 
collecting and organising information, 
problem-solving, planning and organising, 
learning-to-learn skills, thinking 
innovatively and creatively, systems 
thinking 


© Personal skills and attributes: such as 
being responsible, resourceful, flexible, 
able to manage one’s own time, having 
selfesteem 


© Business skills: such as innovation skills, 


enterprise skills 


© Community skills: such as civic or 
citizenship knowledge and skills’ 


Gibb and Curtin (2004, p.8) 
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m Box 5.58 
Characteristics of Generic Skills 


@ Generic skills not only apply to work 
and workplaces but also to adult life more 
generally. 


© They can be assessed at different 
performance levels and can be applied 
across all levels of education and training. 


@ Industry and education policy organisations 
have been principally engaged in the 
generic skills debate. 
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m Box 5.59 
So What Does the Concept 
of Sustainability Have to Offer 
Vocational Education? 


‘For one thing it offers a broad vision of what 
vocational education might become that includes 
ethical as well as economic imperatives. It invites 
vocational educators to situate their work within 
a larger project of social, political, and economic 
change aimed at dealing with equity, social 
justice, and environmental issues. Its approach to 
curriculum and pedagogy directs us to recognize 
the complexity of issues related to work; to 
explore the connections between individual 
growth, social development, and global 
problems/issues; and to understand the scope and 
scale of concerns related to work, unemployment, 
education, and economic justice necessitate 
action at local, national, and international levels 
of decision and policy making,” 


Dippo (1998, p. 329) 
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m Box 5.60 
Reforming the Education System 


‘From a sustainability point of view, the 
problem with the current change culture driven 
by Western governments is that it is first order 
change, and for the wrong reasons. Their 
approach to ‘education in change’ is to adapt 
educational policy to what they predict the 
globalised information economy will require. 
‘Their approach to ‘education for change’ is to 
educate people to adapt to change (first order 
learning) rather than develop their capacity 

to shape it. Critical debate that lies outside or 
questions this approach is dismissed or ignored.’ 


Sterling (2001, p. 43) 


eS r 


dominating the education agenda has 
also been noted (see Box 5.61). 


Similar tensions are displayed in 

the generic skills debate within the 
Australian VET sector regarding 
which type of generic skills are to be 
emphasised. Crina Virgona and Peter 
Waterhouse” have described the 
dichotomous nature of the discourse 
on generic skills. They point to a 
growing divergence between the views 
of VET policy makers who emphasise 
the skills needed for industry to 
remain competitive; and those of VET 
practitioners with a more holistic 
perspective on generic skills. The latter 
group include broad-based attributes 
and knowledge for life, work and 
social and civic participation under 
the umbrella of generic skills, This 
unease between policy makers and 
practitioners is even more pointed 
considering that industry remains the 
dominant force in VET policy», 


Generic Skills Projects 

Addressing Sustainability 

Some international bodies are 
addressing capacity-building for 
sustainability through the development 
of generic skills frameworks (see 

Box 5.62). These innovative projects 
provide valuable insight for similar 
projects that could potentially be 
conducted in Australia. 


The UK Sustainable Development 
Education Panel (SDEP) has identified 
skills development in sustainability 

as a critical issue for the education 
system, which includes business and 
industry vocational training. In 2000, 
the SDEP published a consultation 
paper in conjunction with the UK 
Department for Education and Skills, 
which promoted the concept of life 
skills for a sustainable future. The panel 
also commissioned learning guides 

on sustainability for a range of VET 
stakeholders including sector-specific 


skills councils, profession lies and 
trade unions. 

The SDEP recently joine: the 
UK Learning and Skills | pment 
Agency (LSDA) and the for the 
Future in a series of foru: earning 
to Last - Skills, Sustainab 1 
Strategy, These forums raged 
dialogue across stakeholc: ips 
and identified potential s es 

and ways forward?’ The is 
continuing to progress Le to Last 
projects in collaboration v her 
stakeholders’, The UK S| 1as 
also supported the develo; ofa 
foundation certificate in sı bility 
(see Box 5.63). Some have d 

that there is potential to iy ca 
similar qualification withiy in 


Australia», 


Recently, the National Cen 
Sustainability at Swinburne 


has taken this recommenda 
board and is developing gen 
ping g 
guideline standards for all Vi 
Training Packages**, This pri 
8 8g 


leverages the synergies betwee: venerice 
skills development and learns ‘or 
sustainability and is building coss- 
industry acceptance for the importance 


of sustainability competencies (see Box 


5.64). 


This project could demonstrate that 
there are significant synergies between 
generic skills agenda and learning 

for sustainability within furcher 

and higher education curriculum. 
Generic skills frameworks offer great 
potential for promoting sustainability 
within education and training. ‘This 
is currently being explored through a 
NCVER funded project - Finding the 
Common Ground: Is there a place for 
Education for Sustainability in VET 
policy and practice? - and was a point 
of discussion at University Industry 
Summits organised by the National 
Environmental Education Council in 
2001 (see Box 5.26 on page 16). 


Teact neric Skills 

The nent of a new pedagogy 

for ' t addresses the changing 
il ments for sustainability 

isa ngly common topic in 

VE re. Some have claimed 

tha v pedagogy is the most 

sig hallenge in generic skills 

de w“, Anderson, Brown 

an rook have noted that 

the vide range of teaching 

an z strategies adopted in 

VI ı reflect the diversity of 

co iry adult teaching styles. 

Do > has argued that further 

inr is required in current 

ap} in order to embrace 

lea sustainability, 

Ne novative ways of 

tes d learning are required, 

wl rate the more traditional 

tec ills with the recently 

fav oft skills. Collaborative 

tea id learning, work-based 

pr d action learning are 

som e innovative strategies 

pror . These approaches are 

clo sned with learning for 

sus ility and provide significant 

op} nity to accommodate 

ind generic skills requirements, 

while building workforce capacity 

to address sustainability, as well as 


institutional innovation across the 
VET system, 


In Australia there is growing 
interest in how such pedagogy 

may be applied in practice to the 
VET system. Challenger TAFE in 
Western Australia is also attempting 
to extend knowledge and practice 
in this area. Their ‘Reframing the 
Future ™! project aims to develop 
tools to help integrate sustainability 
principles within TAFE education. 
‘This highly innovative program 

is adopting an action learning 
approach to improve teaching 
practice in line with learning for 
sustainability (see Box 5.66). 
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m Box 5.61 
Influencing the Education Agenda 


“The main thrust of reform is about skills and 
competencies - but informed by what values? 


Sterling (2001, p. 45) 


‘Often business people aim to influence the 
structure and content of the formal education 
system as well. Employers regularly call for 
better connections to be made between the 
skills they seek in employees and the skills 
developed in people through their education. 
‘This can be useful in ensuring that education 
and training programmes meet evolving 
business needs. However, it is also important 
to ensure that business leaders’ views on 
knowledge needs do not dominate education.’ 


Parliamentary Commissioner for the 
Environment (2004, p. 85) 


m Box 5.62 
The Definition and 
Selection of Competencies 


The Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) was responsible 
for an international Definition and Selection 
of Competencies (DeSeCo) project**?. 

This is a noteworthy example of a generic 
employability skills project. It sought 

to build a broad framework for generic 

skills development. This project aimed 

to develop competencies in learners that 
applied to school and work settings as well 

as life situations beyond those areas***. Its 
innovative approach looked beyond the needs 
of the labour market and economic drivers 

to address the contribution generic skills 
development can make to the following areas: 


© ‘increasing individual understanding of 
public policy issues and participation in 
democratic processes and institutions; 


social cohesion and justice; and 


© strengthening human rights and autonomy 
as counterweights to increasing global 
inequality of opportunities and individual 
marginalization.” 


Curtis and Mackenzie (2001, p.35) 
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m Box 5.63 
Foundation Certificate in 
Sustainable Development” 


‘The Sustainable Development Education Panel 
supported the development of this entry level 
qualification in sustainable development by 
the UK vocational awarding body. The course 
is accredited through the Qualifications and 
Curriculum Authority and sits within the 
National Qualifications Framework. 


The 30 hour course consists of two units each 
with two elements: 


Unit 01: Understand the role of the 
individual in sustainable development 


Element 1.1 - Understand the impact of a 
person's actions on sustainability 


Element 1.2 - Understand the social and 
economic implications of actions thar affect 
the environment 


Unit 02: How to become an effective 
participant in sustainable development 


Element 2.1 - Understand how individual 
practices can contribute to sustainable 
development 


Element 2.2 - Understand how an 
organisation can become more sustainable 


m Box 5.64 
Developing Generic Guideline 
Standards in Sustainability 


The National Centre for Sustainability at 
Swinburne University of Technology has 
recently commenced a project to develop 
generic guideline standards for sustainability 
for use in Training Package development and 
review*"!, The project is being conducted on 
behalf of ANTA under a Memorandum of 
Understanding with EcoRecycle Victoria and 
the NSW Department of Environment and 
Conservation. 


m Box 5.65 
Researching How Workers Learn 


The research of Crina Virgona and Peter 
Waterhouse™? is highly relevant to learning 
for sustainability particularly for VET as it 
explores how workers learn. They found that 
the primary context for the development of 
skills is work, and that the primary mode 

of acquisition is experiential learning. The 
world of work shapes professional identity 
and helps to define and refine values. Their 
research shows that workplace culture can be 
instrumental in generic skills development 
and that professionals should maximise 
opportunities for experiential learning, 
‘There is a need to build and nurture 
workplaces as learning organisations. This 
thinking is closely aligned with learning for 
sustainability approaches. 
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E Box 5.66 
Reframing the Future 


Sustainability is agreed to be an important 
issue for Western Australia and for Challenger 
TAFE. ‘This project adopts the notion of 
Strategic management as a vehicle to embed 
sustainability principles into the Training 
Packages delivered at Challenger TAFE, 


“The anticipated outcome of the project 

is a step forward for the WA Horticulture 

& Environmental Science Skills Centre of 
Challenger TAFE, towards its Strategic Planning 
Framework for 2004-2009 goal of ‘supporting 
the implementation of the State Sustainability 
Strategy’. This Reframing the Future project 
provides us with the opportunity to work 
towards some practical solutions to a very 
complex issue that has been largely overlooked 
or minimized in VET training,’ 


Reframing the Future (2004) 
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In At npetency-based training 
has | ground in universities 
and « sr the past 10 years. In 
uniy s informed teacher 
educ ums (including EE). 
Itha the most defining 

feat reform in the 1990s. 
This been characterised by 
am »m a content-focused 
VET ım with an emphasis 

on | (comes to competency- 
base through national 

Trai iges. Training Packages 
are | under the National 

Tra nework and provide the 
‘arcl of the VET system. They 
spec ompetencies that must be 
acqi demonstrated, the industry 
stanı r assessment and the 

resi talifications (see Box 5.67). 
Ar itional high level review 

of | g Packages undertaken by 
AN is reaffirmed their status 

within the VET system, For 

at least rhe next decade, Training 
Packages will be the primary model 


for delivery of vocational education 
and training’. On average 56% of 
VET hours delivered nationally is 


Training Package based with this figure 
steadily rising’. Training Packages 
therefore are an essential consideration 
for those concerned with learning for 
sustainability in V 


Current Approaches to 
Sustainability in Training Packages 
Training Packages provide a 

useful nation-wide framework for 


the adoption of cross-curricular 
education concepts such as learning 
for sustainability approaches to 
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education (see Box 5.68). In 
addition, a competency-based system 
that is outcomes-driven rather than 
content-focused allows greater 
flexibility in curriculum and teaching 
approaches. This creates opportunities 
for innovation in the teaching and 
learning of sustainability principles 
within the vocational setting?** and 
underlines the need for profe 
development that equips trainers with 
the skills to deliver innovative teaching. 
It also allows the process of learning for 
sustainability in VET to be contextual 
and reflect the dynamics of different 


onal 


audiences and issues. 

The Training Package model 
encourages learners to draw on their 
broader ‘life skills’ and to engage in 
lifelong learning to ensure workforce 
skills are continually updated***. The 
transferability of units of competency 
across Training Packages also enables 
greater cross-industry adoption 

of the ‘generic’ skills required for 
employability and change towards 
sustainability”. The high level review 
of Training Packages undertaken by 
ANTA has reaffirmed the importance 
of incorporating generic skills into the 
employability skill set. Skills in ‘critical’ 
reflection, problem-solving, decision- 
making, conflict resolution, strategic 
planning and self-management have 
been stressed as important in this 
review”. These are highly congruent 
with the skills required for change 


towards sustainability. 


‘The efficacy of training packages 
however, is the subject of considerable 
debate in VET. It has been argued, 


Further and Higher Education 


m Box 5.67 
Training Packages in VET 


ining Packages reflect some of the most 
fundamental principles and policies on which 
the national VET system has been built.’ 


ANTA (2004d, p. 3) 


Their role has been described as follows: 


@ ‘To help the VET system achieve a better 
match between skills demand and supply; 


© To encourage flexible and relevant 
workforce development and learning; 


© To provide for the national recognition of 
the vocational outcomes of learning; and 


To guide and support individuals in their 
choice of training and career.’ 


ANTA (2004d, p. 15) 


m Box 5.68 
Adapting to Sustainability 


‘As industry continues to respond to community 
concerns and government legislation and 
incentives to adopt ESD principles, there is a 
corresponding need for vocational education to 
accommodate these trends.” 


Russell (2003, p. 9) 
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m Box 5.69 
Cross-Industry Training Packages 


‘If Training Packages remain as the vehicle 

for delivery in VET, together with AQTF 
requirements for the use and development 

of units of competency, then it would appear 
necessary to develop a cross-industry Training 
Package for the ‘environment industry’. The 
challenge would be to obtain cross-industry 
agreement and mutually agreed sponsorship of 
such a package.’ 


Peterson (2004, p. 6) 
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m Box 5.70 
Environmental Content in 
Vocational Education and Training 


A study undertaken by TAFE NSW365 
identified the following issues: 


1. Some of the Training Packages examined 
include elective environmental units 
of competence that can be ignored in 
delivery; 


2, Compliance to legislative requirements 
is a strong focus of environmental 
units of competence; more accurately 
- Environmental units of competence are 
often limited to legislative requirements 
and ignore best practice options to exceed 
compliance’; 


3. Reflecting this compliance focus, Training 
Packages for traditionally ‘dirty’ industries 
such as oil refining or mining pay the 
greatest attention to environmental issues; 


4. Some Training Packages included 
environmental content which is irrelevant 
for the target audience; 


5. Government agencies with an 
environmental focus and expertise tend 
to be unaware or not involved in national 
Training Package development and review 
Processes; 


6. The adoption of EE policies and curricula 
in the schools sector has not been picked 
up in VET through national Training 
Package development and review; and 


7. A professional development strategy in 
sustainability is required for TAFE. teachers 
and curriculum developers, 


cee 


for instance, that competency-based 
training and industry-dominated 
training packages tend to reproduce the 
productive practices that contribute to 
environmental problems, and fragment 
the knowledge and skills required for 
sustainability into compartmentalised, 
decontextualised and measurable 

units. A more integrated, holistic and 
inclusive approach to curriculum 
design, learning and assessment in 
VET has been advocated as a means to 
develop a more critical environmental 
literacy and authentic ecological 
competence among the workforce, 


‘The development process for Training 
Packages is managed through Industry 
Training Advisory Boards (ITABs) 
and the recently established Industry 
Skills Councils (ISCs). Stakeholders 
have always been welcome to make 
submissions or otherwise contribute 
to this process. Generally the process 
tends to be dominated by input from 
traditional industry sectors which has 
the effect of overlooking the needs of 
new and emerging ‘green’ industries. 
In addition to this, other stakeholders 
concerned with sustainability issues 
often pass up the Opportunity*, One 
of the major areas for action agreed by 
the National Training Quality Council 
in response to the High Level Review 
of Training Packages is to ensure 
‘rigorous and inclusive development 
and review processes apply’s, 


‘The system is quite rigidly structured 
with the result that emerging 
specialisms, such as environmental 
management are often not captured 
within Training Packages*, This 

has been revealed in research by 

Kim Peterson who identified the 
lack of Training Packages dedicated 
to environmental management 
skills% (see Box 5.69). A similar 
issue, is the gap identified in existing 
‘Training Packages associated with 
the environmental impact of work 
Practices and issues relating to the 
sector's, 


Since the recent introdu of 

Training Packages, the q ind 
coverage of the Training 
improved over time and 
to evolve following the { 
established by the High 


ges has 
yntinue 


Leview, 


Where units of compete 

do recognise environmen 
considerations, they us late 
to compliance with regul For 
example, a review of the | 

Services Training Package ied 
730 units of competency 
with ‘compliance manage 
Over half of these units de the 
compliance areas of OH& ea 
significantly smaller propo al 
with environmental proce: The 
broader notion of sustaina d its 
issues are rarely addressed 


Some training organisation 
responded to the need to a 
sustainability issues by deve 


their own courses. ‘These cor 

often consist of units of con y 
packaged together from exis! 

Training Packages. Several ind: 
Training Packages include seg) 

that relate to environmental 
vocations**, These include Asse 
Maintenance (Waste Management), 
Water, Industry, Conservation aud 
Land Management, Rural Production, 
Amenity Horticulture and Local 
Government. There are also rele 
units of competency in the Business 
Services, Chemical, Hydrocarbons 
and Oil Refining, Plastics, Rubber and 
Cable-making, Manufactured Mineral 
Products and Laboratory Operations 
Training Packages*, 


ant 


A study conducted by TAFE NSW in 
2002 aimed to identify gaps in national 
Training Packages and to develop 
resources to assist with the integration 
of environmental content into TAFE 
NSW offerings”. This project 
involved a review of ten National 
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Further and Higher Education 


Training »s. It identified a 
range ol id resulted in the 
develop EE resources for 
teachers within VET (see 
Box 5. tudy also made very 
specific ndations to ANTA 
and the »n how to address 
enviro: ntent in Training 
Packa ment (see Box 5.71). 
The av of specific 

sustai cused education 
cours ent development 
withi! xamples include the 
Grad ficate in Ecologically 
Sus velopment offered by 
TAF! and the Graduate 
Certi ustainability 

offer TAFE Divisions 

of Sy University of 

Tech VET courses of 

this draw from existing 
Trai kages. Some have 
invo! development of 

add rodules in order to 

mec ing policy directives 

in | ustainability, such 

as th onal Action Plan for 
Env, ntal Education and NSW 
Em ental Education Plan 

200. )57372, 

Learner Choices and 


Training Packages 

The notion of a lifelong learning 
policy is permeating all forms 

of education. VET learners are 
already displaying a willingness to 
engage in the practice of lifelong 
learning, Faced with growing 
uncertainty, flexibility and mobility 
in employment, lifelong learning 
is already a reality for many 

VET learners, Both Damon 
Anderson? and Kaye Schofield 
have observed that workers are 
adapting to change through new 
careers facilitated by VET courses 
and qualifications. 


m Box 5.71 


Environmental Content in Vocational Education and Training 


This study made the following 
recommendations to ANTA: 


‘Strengthen the current statements in the 
ANTA Training Package Developers Handbook 
referring to the inclusion of environmental 
content, and ensure that Training Package 
developers apply the guidelines provided in 
the handbook more rigorously. 


© Require contractors engaged in the review 
of Training Packages to incorporate 
sector-specific environmental issues into 
relevant units of competence. 


Require that environmental content in 
Training Packages should not be limited to 
compliance with legislation, but should be 
adequate to ensure that learners in all industry 
sectors achieve the skills and knowledge 
related to minimising the environmental 
impacts of their workplace practices. 


e Ensure that Training Package developers 
and contractors have current expertise in 
the environmental impacts of the industry 
sector for which they are developing a 
package, and the options for minimising 
those impacts. 


© Support the recommendation of this report 
that National ITABs remedy any identified 
environmental content gaps in Training 
Packages. 


o Include Characteristics of Environmental 
Learning Outcomes in Training Package 
Developers Handbook for use as a tool by 

Training Package developers. 


© Include the following in any update of the 
Handbook and on ANTA’s website: 


- A contemporary reference list of 
appropriate environmental agencies and 
organisations. 


- A contemporary list of generic 
environmental competency units that have 
been developed for various industry sectors. 


It also suggested the following measures to 
National ITABs: 


1. ‘National ITABs should ensure that 
National Training Package developers have 
expertise in: 


The environmental impacts of their 
industry sector; and 


@ Current options for impact 
minimising practices. 


2. National ITABs should require that units 
of competence, elements or performance 
criteria developed in future Training 
Packages address: 


@ Investigation of the relevant 
environmental impacts; 


© Consideration and implementation of 
alternatives to harmful practices; 


e Planning for minimal impact and 
continuous improvement; 


@ That these concepts are adapted 
according to the AQF level of the unit; and 


@ The range of variables associated with 
these units of competence should list 
possible impacts, alternative practices 
and possible auditing, planning and 
implementation approaches. 


3. National ITABs should adopt the 
following approach when packaging units 
of competence into qualifications. 


@ The core units at AQF Levels II and II 
should ensure all learners have 
a fundamental awareness of the 
environmental impact of their work 
practices and a sense of responsibility 
for minimising impact. 


e The inclusion of core units at AQF 
Levels IV, V and VI dealing with 
Environmental Management Systems 
and sustainability concepts relevant to 
the sector. 


The integration of environmental 
content into competency elements 
and performance criteria in all relevant 
units, reinforcing awareness of the need 
to minimise negative environmental 
impacts. 


4, National ITABs should ensure that future 
consultation processes for the development 
and review of National Training Packages 
include stakeholders with relevant expertise 
and whose role is to address environmental 
issues for industry sectors.’ 


Russell (2003, p.17-19) 
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m Box 5.72 
Individual Learning Pathways 


“But individual learners are not following 
linear pathways anymore. They ‘swirl’ 

- dropping in and out of different learning 
sites and institutions and transferring freely 
between them, study and work. Linear 
pathways embodied in traditional models of 
learner progression from education to work, 
as conceived by policy makers, no longer 
apply. Learners are increasingly constructing 
their own routes - formal and informal 

- according to their own needs, aspirations 
and circumstances and assuming greater 
responsibility for their own employability.” 


Schofield (2003, p. 150) 


m Box 5.73 
Conservation and Land 
Management Support Guide 


‘The support guide provides teachers with 
information and advice on how to deliver 
this new Training Package in a way that 
that builds student capacity to address 
sustainability issues. 


‘The recommendations made include: 


discuss sustainability issues in class; 


© encourage students to understand the 
concepts and take them into industry/ 
employment with them; 


© highlight current best practice; and 


@ implement best practices in your office/ 
teaching environment. 


National Centre for Sustainability, Swinburne 
University of Technology (2003, p.11) 


This support guide was developed with 
teachers and the Providers Network in 
Victoria for the CLM Training Package. This 
encouraged adoption and built teachers’ skills 
in sustainability, 


The significance of this phenomenon 
to learning for sustainability is 
currently unexplored. Whilst the 
evidence suggesting that VET learners 
are adopting lifelong learning practices 
is positive, this must be balanced with 
the potential risks. ANTA notes that 
half of all VET students successfully 
complete only part of a qualification 
rather than a full qualification?” (see 
Box 5.72). The implication for learning 
for sustainability is that it should be 
integral to all VET offerings, not only 
in specific qualifications, and should 
be equally accessible to all learners. 
The need to develop generic skills 

and attitudes for sustainability among 
the whole workforce, rather than 

rely solely or primarily on individual 
employees with specialised technical 
expertise, provides another compelling 
argument for adopting an integrated or 
across-the-curriculum approach to the 
development of work-related skills for 
sustainability? s, 


Potential to Address Learning for 
Sustainability through Training 
Packages 

The potential of Training Packages 

to address sustainability issues is 

being realised by some. The National 
Centre for Sustainability at Swinburne 
University has developed a guide to 
support the implementation of the 
Conservation and Land Management 
(CLM) Training Package. This guide 
provides advice to teachers on how to 
align their teaching with the principles 
of sustainability»? (see Box 5.73). 
‘This project was funded through the 
“Reframing the Future’ program and 
was an action-based learning project 
working with all staff from the CLM 
Training Package as well as from the 
Victorian Providers Network for the 
training package. A comprehensive 
‘Education for Sustainability Professional 
Development Kit > for TAFE teachers 
has also been developed at Swinburne 
University through the National 
Centre for Sustainability. 


Despite the recent re-endorse 
of the Training Package mod 
Australia, some have question 


whether Training Packages c: ver 
the depth of change required 
sustainability and the ongoin ges 
in the world of work. David and 
Phillip McKenzie**! have arg: ut 
the capacity of the current V! rem 


to equip workers for the cor 
of change involved is limited 
also been proposed by Whee! 
that Training Packages are n ile 
of preparing workers for cont 
change as learners do not acq 
the essential ‘learning to lear 


necessary for responding and ng 
to continual change. These ar ts 


suggest the need for innovati 

the VET system in order for i 
accommodate the fluctuating tics 
of the globalised economy as 

change for sustainability. 


Damon Anderson* has gon 


to suggest that VET is directly ed 
in perpetuating current unsus f 
levels of economic growth. Hi 5 
that the current VET system | ises 


I 
industry needs over others anı 


VET reinforces the concept of 
employment as the principal : 

and measure of social worth. ‘| ure 
contributing factors to sustain: 

issues and suggest the need for m 
in the VET system, supported | 

broad process of social change 


‘These arguments indicate that the 
current Training Package model 

may prove inadequate to engage 
stakeholders in the learning required 
for change towards sustainability. 

This would suggest that policymakers 
should not rely solely on Training 
Package reform to secure sustainability 
outcomes. Other integration and 
intervention strategies beyond Training, 
Packages could be developed and 
explored’, 


of Needs and 


acd 


I id higher education has 


a tribution to make to 

Er rental Education thought 

ar ice, This document provides 
a f Environmental Education 
an ntribution to sustainability 
in tor across Australia. It 

for t of a series prepared by 

th ilian Research Institute in 
Ec 1: for Sustainability (ARIES) 
fo stralian Government 

De nt of the Environment and 
H Ihe report consolidates 

pr tudies as well as reviews 

pr ind emerging trends in 

fu ften referred to as Vocational 
an ing Education, VET) 

an r education. It provides 

as t of the current context 

an iences within universities, 
col nd state registered training 


“AFEs) so as to 


inf ıture work in this area. 


org ions (such as 


Sus ibility is increasingly becoming 
a mainstream issue for further and 
higher education institutions and has 


been identified as one of the biggest 
challenges to face this sector in the 
21st century. Sustainability in this 
sector cuts across the core functions of 
teac ling, re search and management 
operations. The implementation of 
learning for sustainability approaches 
to Environmental Education has 
implications for institutional culture 
as it calls for changes in the decisions, 
procedures and actions of the further 


and higher education sector. 


Although training institutes, colleges 
and universities have different 
traditions and modes of operation, 
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the issues they face with regards 

to sustainability and learning for 
sustainability approaches are closely 
aligned. Many of these education 
institutions are currently approaching 
sustainability through campus greening 
(offering recycling facilities and energy 
and water efficiency programs) and 

a few through the integration of 
environmental knowledge into existing 
courses/training packages. While 

these efforts are a first step and should 
be applauded, sustainability experts 
are pushing institutions to address 

the broader notions of learning for 
sustainability. 


Internationally, this sector is working 
towards sustainability not only across 
campus management and operations, 
but also in policy, curriculum, 
pedagogical approaches and research 
activities. A holistic process of 
institutional learning for change is 
considered best practice. There is much 
to learn from overseas experience in 
this sector. 


The sector is experiencing a drive 
towards a generic skills agenda which 
could act as a vehicle for engaging with 
sustainability across the disciplines and 
training packages. This agenda offers 
great potential for addressing ‘critical’ 
thinking skills, values clarification 
skills and stakeholder engagement 
skills, which are often associated with 
learning for sustainability and are not 
systematically addressed by current 


courses or programs. 


Recently, TAFEs, colleges (and some 
universities) are increasingly recognising 


as 


Recemimenidations 
À ; ° 


the need to engage industry and other 
external stakeholders in defining course 
outcomes or competencies so that these 
address relevant social needs. Greater 
opportunities for sharing best practice 
between local government, business 
and industry and this sector now also 
exist. Commentators argue that this 
dialogue needs to be strengthened 
through more formal partnerships as 

it has great potential to drive change 
towards sustainability and to ensure that 
education and training is more relevant 
- particularly to the needs of employers 
and the changing nature of work. 


A point of divergence between 
further and higher education is who 
determines what and how students 
learn. Further education is increasingly 
focused on competency-based training 
through national training packages. 
These training packages specify the 
competencies that must be learned, the 
industry requirements for assessment 
and the resultant qualifications. They 
are created by course developers and 

ch these courses. 


not by those who te: 
In universities, divisional committees 


approve the general aims, subject and 
generic outcomes of course, but it is 
the teaching staff who pull the course 
together and who exercise a great deal 
of control over what and how students 
learn. This has implications for how we 
build capacity for sustainability across 
the sector. Strategies for curriculum 
change in further education must differ 
from those currently being piloted in 
higher education. 


A growing number of education 
institutions have signed national 
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and international sustainability 
declarations. These declarations often 
present a vision for sustainability in 
higher and further education and 
encourage specific practices. Many 
struggle to fulfil these commitments 
through institutional policies and 
implementation plans. Questions arise 
regarding academic and general staffs 
understandings of sustainability and 
learning for sustainability principles, 
as well as the capacity for innovation 
within institutions, which are often 
accused of being slow to respond to 
social trends. While declarations are 
of some value in providing direction, 
they need to be accompanied by a 
process of institutional strengthening 
and professional development in order 
for their principles to be translated into 
practice. 


To enhance further and higher 
education's contribution to 
sustainability, environmental education 
initiatives need to: 


Establish whole of institutional 
approaches to learning based change 
for sustainability. This should include 
campus management, curriculum, 
research, outreach and operations 
through an organisational learning 
approach; 


Build the capacity of staff (academic, 
administrative and facilities 
management staff) in sustainability 
and learning for sustainability; and 


e Establish partnerships between 
institutions and with business, 
government and non-government 
organisations to strengthen and share 
experiences in sustainability and 
learning for sustainability. 


Recommendations 


The research undertaken by ARIES 
has revealed a number of key needs in 
areas related to greening the campus, 
the curriculum, commitments to 
sustainability, institutional learning 
for change, generic skills and 
competency based training. The 
following recommendations have 
been derived from these key needs. 
‘The recommendations identify 
practical steps at a policy, practice and 
research level that could strengthen 
the contribution of Environmental 
Education towards sustainability 
within the further and higher 


education sector. 


Policy: 

1. Establish a National Council on 
Sustainability in Further and 
Higher Education to develop and 
implement a national strategy 
and action plan on learning 
for sustainability approaches in 
further and higher education. It 
should also play a key lobbying 
role - advocating and creating 
opportunities for environmental 
education and sustainability across 
the sector. 


The Council would involve the 
Australian Vice-Chancellors’ 
Committee, the Australian 
Government Department of 
Education, Science and Training, 
the Industry Skills Councils, 

the Australasian Campus Union 
Manager's Association, the National 
Tertiary Education Union, and the 
National Union of Students. 


The national strategy a on 
plan needs to be aligne: 

existing strategies such 
Australian Quality Trai 
Framework’ as well as 
developments such as 

Research Priorities. Th Id 
engage with key sector ces 
such as Australian univ 

quality assurance proce 

or VET’s employabiliry 


framework. 


2. Provide incentives (suc 
grants) to further and | 
education institutions t op 
and implement institut 
policies and action pla 
sustainability and learn 
sustainability approach e 
should be aligned with ional 
strategy outlined abov: 
promote institutional | 
action for sustainability 


and 


Practice: 

3. Develop a process of rai 
institutional progress | ls 
sustainability and learni 
sustainability. The inte: al 
review and benchmarki Jl 
outlined in recommend s9 
and 10 could assist in th: ask. The 

institutions, which have « hieved 

a high rating could be re ded 

with a prize from the proposed 

National Council on Sustainability 

in Further and Higher Education 


(see recommendation 1). 


For example, a process similar to 
that undertaken by the Corporate 
Responsibility Index for businesses 
could be adopted. The Corporate 
Responsibility Index’, which has 
incorporated the Global Reporting 
Initiative’, benchmarks 
participating businesses on their 
social responsibility within the 
spheres of community, workplace, 
marketplace and environment. 


á. 


En Australian education 
inst to establish strong 

par ps with GHESP to 
iden re and disseminate 

wic internet, in print, 

thr ninars and/or 

des nt of a toolkit, effective 
str models and good 

pr r sustainability in 

hig further education. 

T [reward institutional 
ch ; for change. Establish 
an lication scheme for 

fu | higher education 

ir 1 staff to acknowledge 

« ies and professional 

d ent in learning for 

si lity. For example, in 

hi ucation the scheme 

c »gnise those who a) 

ir akeholders from business, 
gi tent and non-government 
o jons in institutional 

al irriculum development; b) 
pi connected learning; and 
c) te for and not just about 
su ability. 

Pi a national professional 
dey opment program for 


campus environmental and 
sustainability managers on 
sustainability and learning 

for sustainability approaches, 

‘The campus management for 
sustainability resource identified in 
recommendation number 13 could 
form the basis of the program. 


Document the experiences 

of action research projects 

in curriculum change for 
sustainability. This would 
document the results of the action 
research project described in 
recommendation 10. This resource 
should focus particularly on the 
processes by which researchers 

are engaging in change. It would 
provide support material for others 
planning change within this sector. 
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Research: 
8. Undertake an international 


review and assessment of 
progress in institutional learning 
for sustainability. This research 
should be focused particularly on 
curriculum, research, outreach 
and management. The findings 
should be published in a resource 
that supports institutions with 
practical examples of strengths, 
weaknesses, opportunities and 
limitations of institutional change 
for sustainability. 


9. The review identified in 


recommendation 8 could be used 
to develop a benchmarking tool 
for a whole of institution approach 
to sustainability. This tool could 
be based upon a triple bottom line 
approach, encompassing campus 
management and operations, 
curriculum and research. 


10. Undertake an inter-institution 


action research project with 
university teaching staff to 
integrate learning for sustainability 
principles and processes into 
curriculum, whilst identifying and 
‘removing’ barriers to change, and 
determining how transformative 
change can be achieved. This 
could extend the work undertaken 
by projects such as ACTS and 
could be area specific, e.g. design 
and architecture; commerce and 
finance; and building and trade. 


11. Undertake a participatory needs 


assessment in sustainability for 
specific industry sectors through 
stakeholder dialogue. In VET 

this could be done in partnership 
with the Skills Councils and could 
be used to inform the reviews of 
training packages. At the university 
level, this could be undertaken 

in partnership with bodies which 
accredit courses such as planning, 
architecture, engineering etc. 


12. The participatory needs assessment, 
as identified in recommendation 
11, would inform the construction 
of a framework of key generic 
skills in sustainability, which 
could be used by developers of 
training packages in VET to 
address sustainability and learning 
for sustainability approaches. The 
framework could be constructed 
and/or trialled through 
participatory research involving 
key stakeholders. This framework 
could potentially be incorporated 
within the broader framework of 
Employability Skills developed by 
BCA and ACCI. 


Undertake research and document 
experiences of innovation in 
successful and effective campus 
management for sustainability. 
This resource should be practical 
in nature offering campuses 
suggestions of how they can 
integrate sustainable design 

and management of their own 
campuses. This resource should be 
targeted not only towards campus 
managers, but also toward students 
unions and others with a stake in 
campus management. 


13. 
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Gle ary 


e Ac irning e Community Education 
Ac ening is a process designed to build capacity using Community Education programs are taken to refer to 
af eflection and assessment. The improvement all education programs which fall outside of the school, 
of is the ultimate goal. The process involves the further and higher education sectors. 
pi ts developing an action plan, implementing 
th nd reflecting on what they have learnt from e Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) 
tl ilitator and/or mentor assists the participants in Corporate Social Responsibility is the decision- 
d ng their plan and learning from their experiences. making and implementation process that guides all 


company activities in the protection and promotion of 


Ir gly, it is being used in group settings where a 
international human rights, labour and environmental 


n f people come together to critically reflect upon 


p inal knowledge and improve practice. standards and compliance with legal requirements. CSR 
involves a commitment to contribute to the economic, 
eA Research environmental and social sustainability of communities 


through the on-going engagement of stakeholders, the 
active participation of communities impacted by company 
activities and the public reporting of company policies and 
performance in the economic, environmental and social 


Research can be used as a collaborative research 

t ich is often represented as a four-phase cyclical 

| of critical enquiry - plan formation, action, outcome 
€ ion and reflection. It aims not just to improve, but 


t vate practice. arenas. 

e ‘Critical Theory’ 
‘Critical theory’ is a philosophical framework that seeks 
to radically critique systems of knowledge and power. 
‘Critical theory’ seeks to develop systemic changes as 
opposed to individual behaviour changes. It emphasizes 
the importance of engaging people in thinking critically 
and developing their own responses and actions to issues 
rather than imposing on them previously constructed 
actions. ‘Critical theory’ attacks social practices, which 
obstructs social justice, human emancipation and 
ecological sustainability. ‘Critical theory’ is what underpins 
learning for sustainability approaches to Environmental 
Education. For further information see ‘Critical Thinking’. 


Research provides a valuable process for exploring 

y | which sustainability is relevant to the researchers’ 

laces and/or lifestyles. It views change as the desired 
c me and involves participants as researchers of their 
sractice. In this way Action Research produces 
than just a research document. It results in catalytic 
cage for sustainability. Its focus on critical enquiry 
1. continuous selfevaluation makes it a useful tool for 
protessional development in Environmental Education. 
Critical Action Research aims to change systems and to 
embed change in practice. 


i © Agenda 21 
Agenda 21, is an intergovernmental agreement signed 
at the United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development held in Rio in 1992. This document 
consisting of 40 chapters provides an agenda for advancing 


o ‘Critical’ Thinking 
‘Critical’ Thinking is an essential part of learning for 
sustainability approaches to Environmental Education. It 
challenges us to examine the way we interpret the world 


sustainability. It was the first document to examine the dh knowledge and opinions are shaped by 
: 3 A owledge a 
interconnectedness of social, economic and environmental a oN = € mat dealing leads us to a deeper 
a cd x 9 ; those around us. ‘Criti 
issues, focusing on current issues whilst also promotin ¥ ‘ iti 
8 P g understanding of interests behind our communities and 


and examination of future needs. Agenda 21 outlines ER f media and advertising in our lives For 
objectives and actions that can be taken at local, national re pts mci refer to Volume 1 in this series 

e 3 ‘mati à 
and international levels and provides a comprehensive a ea 
blueprint for nations throughout the world who are 


i fi ae e Ecological Footprint 
starting to make the transition to sustainability. Chapter 3 ; i Paii damene ETE 
E eee cologi > 
36 of Agenda 21 acı nificance to the role ee 3 
eee avonds specii ate population's or organisation's consumption and waste 


\ of education as ‘the most effective means that society eeki measured in terms of the area of 
S k roduc! . 
ossesses fo i hallenges of the future. *. P É : 
p for confronting the challeng biologically productive land and water required to 
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produce the goods consumed and to assimilate the wastes 
generated in a single year. The ecological footprint is a 
valuable resource for environmental educators because it 
provides a means to compare: 


@ various components of individual consumption; 


© average consumption and impact patterns 
amongst countries/organisations; and 


@ individual and world average impacts. 


è Education about the Environment 
Education about the environment is the most commonly 
practiced approach in Environmental Education. It 
focuses on developing key knowledge and understanding 
about natural systems and complex environmental issues 
as well as developing an understanding of the human 
interaction with these systems and issues. 


e Education in the Environment 
Education in the environment is an approach, which 
provides opportunities for learners to have direct 
experience in the environment and develop positive 
attitudes and values towards stewardship of the 
environment. The approach may foster a value-based 
environmental concern of the importance and fragility 
of ecosystems and landscapes. While ecological concepts 
may be taught through these explorations, the focus is on 
having positive experiences in a natural setting. 


è Education for the Environment 
Education for the environment moves beyond education in 
and about the environment approaches to focus on equipping 
learners with the necessary skills to be able to take positive 
action. The education for the environment approach promotes 
critical reflection and has an overt agenda of social change. It 
aims to promote lifestyle changes that are more compatible 
with sustainability, It seeks to build capacity for active 
participation in decision-making for sustainability. In practice, 
however, education for the environment is often interpreted 
as the involvement of learners in one-off events or individual 
actions (e.g. tree planting) although occasionally they can 
trigger greater change on a social level. 


e Environmental Education for a Sustainable Futi 
National Action Plan 
A national Australian strategy launched in 2000 that o1 a 
direction for Environmental Education in Australia. Th 
aims to”: 


@ increase the profile of Environmental Education; 


© implement a national coordinating body for 
Environmental Education; 


© provide professional development opportunities for tea 
and others involved in Environmental Education; 


e develop resources for Environmental Education; and 


@ integrate Environmental Education into mainstream ec on 
and training activities. 


eè Envisioning and Futures Thinking 
Envisioning a better future is a process that engage ile 
in conceiving and capturing a vision of their ideal 
Envisioning, also known as futures thinking’, help 
people to discover their possible and preferred futu 
and to uncover the beliefs and assumptions that ui 
these visions and choices. It helps learners establis! 
link between their long term goals and their imm« 
actions. Envisioning offers direction and energy an 
provides impetus for action by harnessing peoples 
aspirations which motivate what people do in the | E 


© Learning for Sustainability 
Learning for sustainability has crystallized as a resu! 
of international agreements and the global call to 
actively pursue sustainable development. It provide: 
new orientation for current practice in Environments! 
Education. This new orientation attempts to move beyond 
education in and about the environment approaches 
to focus on equipping learners with the necessary skills 
to be able to take positive action to address a range of 
sustainability issues. Learning for sustainability motivates, 
equips and involves individuals, and social groups in 
reflecting on how we currently live and work, in making 
informed decisions and creating ways to work towards a 
more sustainable world. Underpinned by the principles 
of critical theory (see glossary). Learning for sustainability 
aims to go beyond individual behaviour change and seeks 
to engage and empower people to implement systemic 


changes. For further information refer to Volume 1 of 
this series. 
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ng Organisation 
ng organisation is one which is based on the 
s of adaptive management and uses these 
jues within the workplace. It promotes exchange 
mation between employees hence creating a 
1owledgeable workforce. This produces a very 
organisation where people will accept and adapt 
deas and changes through a shared vision. A 
mponent of a learning organisation is that it 
rates the principles of adaptive management. 


ve management is a systematic process for 
ually improving management policies and practices 
ning from the outcomes of operational programs. 
vst effective form (‘active’ adaptive management) 
s management programs that are designed to 
visions, develop critical and systemic thinking in 


rkplace. 


cle Analysis (LCA) 
vcle Analysis is a technique for quantifying and 
ig, the inputs and outputs affecting environmental 
jance associated with a product throughout its 
le from production, through use, to disposal. 
in assist in identifying opportunities to improve 
nmental performance. 


Agenda 21 
xer 28 of the ‘Agenda 21’ document calls on local 
srities to work with their local communities to 
lop a local action plan for sustainable development, 
Local Agenda 21.’ This process recognises the role 
imunities have to play in shaping their own future and 
importance of building partnerships between local 
government, community, NGO and industry. Empowering 
local communities to participate actively in the decision 
making process is a core aim of Local Agenda 21 and seen 
as essential for the move towards sustainability. For further 
information refer to ‘Agenda 21’. 


e National Environmental Education Council 

A key element of the Australian Government’ National 
Action Plan for Environmental Education is the 
establishment of the National Environmental Education 
Council. The Council is a non-statutory body comprised 
of people from a variety of sectors who provide expert 
advice to the Government on Environmental Education 
issues. A key goal of the Council is to raise the profile 
of Environmental Education and, in particular, how 
Australians can move beyond environmental awareness to 
informed action‘. 


e Sustainable Development and Sustainability 
The idea of sustainability owes a great deal to the United 
Nations which in 1983 set up the World Commission on 
Environment and Development (WCED) and promoted 
quality of life for present as well as future generations, 
The key goals of sustainability are to live within our 
environmental limits, to achieve social justice and to foster 
economic and social progress. 


Issues such as food security, poverty, sustainable tourism, 
urban quality, women, fair trade, green consumerism, 
ecological public health and waste management as well as 
those of climatic change, deforestation, land degradation, 
desertification, depletion of natural resources and loss of 
biodiversity are primary concerns for both environmental 
and development education. 


The issues underlying ‘sustainable development’, 

or ‘sustainability’, are complex and they cannot be 
encapsulated within the diplomatic language and 
compromises. Sustainability is open to different 
interpretations and takes on different meanings not 
only between cultures but also between different interest 
groups within societies. Sustainability embraces equality 
for all, and for this reason a key aim of sustainability is 
to enable multi-stakeholder groups to define their vision 
of sustainability and to work towards it. For further 
information refer to Volume 1 of this series. 


o Systems Thinking 
Systems thinking is a type of thinking methodology 
based upon a critical understanding of how complex 
systems, such as environments and ecosystems, function 
by considering the whole rather than the sum of the 
parts. Systems thinking provides an alternative to the 
dominant way of thinking, which emphasizes analysis and 
understanding through deconstruction. In comparison, 
systemic thinking offers a better way to understand 
and manage complex situations because it emphasizes 
holistic, integrative approaches, which take into account 
the relationships between system components and works 
toward long-term solutions critical to addressing issues 
of sustainability. Systemic thinking offers an innovative 
approach to looking at the world and the issues of 
sustainability in a broader, interdisciplinary and more 
relational way. Closely related to holistic and ecological 
thinking, systemic approaches help us shift our focus and 
attention from ‘things’ to processes, from static states to 
dynamics, and from ‘parts’ to ‘wholes’. 
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Triple Bottom Line (TBL) 

Triple Bottom Line is an expanded baseline for measuring 
performance, adding social and environmental dimensions 
to the traditional monetary yardstick. Reporting on 

the TBL is based on the premise that by monitoring 

and reporting social, economic and environmental 
performance, organisations can better prepare for future 
challenges and opportunities, including those traditionally 
considered intangible, such as reputation. 


UN Decade of Education for Sustainable Development 
(UN Decade of ESD) 

In December 2002, resolution 57/254 was adopted 

by the United Nations General Assembly establishing 

the United Nations Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development (2005-2014). The Decade is a culmination 

of the momentum towards sustainability generated by the 
Earth Summit, Agenda 21’ and the WSSD and presents 

an opportunity to focus world attention on learning for 
sustainability across the globe. 


The United Nations Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development aims to: 


© promote education as a prerequisite for the movement 
to sustainable human societies; 


@ integrate sustainable development into education 
systems at all levels; and 


© strengthen international cooperation towards the 
development and sharing of innovative education for 
sustainable development theory, practice and policy. 


The Decade also offers opportunities for researchers, 

practitioners and education policy-makers, who are ofi 
isolated from each other, to join in partnerships and to 
contribute to a collective and international imperative. 


e Values Clarification 
An educational approach employing a variety of strateg 
which enables learners to clarify and critically examine 
their own values, particularly those, which are unconsci 
or inarticulate. This process helps learners uncover hoy 
culture, ideology, gender, socio-economic background 
and religion shapes ones deepest held personal beliefs 
and values and assists learners in determining how one: 
own values coincide or conflict with others. Genuine 
engagement with sustainability requires us to understar 
how these factors shape our values and thus our view « 
the world. 


* UNESCO (1997) Educating for a Sustainable Futur 


transdisciplinary vision for concerted action, para.38 
e Adapted from hetp://www.deh.gov.au/education/nap 
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